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Comment 


A charming evening spent recently at a performance of Heuberger’s Der 
Dpernbail in Vienna (see page 262) made me wonder whether we in England 
e not missing a good deal by omitting lighter works of this kind from our 
national repertory. I say this in spite of the fact that there are virtually no 
pperettas to be heard in Italian opera houses (if you are cynical you may 
think the verismo school supplies the deficiency), and not so very many in 
rance. In America, operettas do not seem to get into the major opera 
houses, but some of the short summer seasons of opera are a mixture of opera 
d operetta, the latter being sung by fully-fledged opera singers. There 
eems little artistic justification for the American practice, but the advantages 
repertory company can derive from operetta are obviously recognised in 
ery German spezking country, where the Parsifal of last week sings the 
lead in Csardasfiirstin tonight (this is literally true of 1951°s Bayreuth Parsifal). 
The German practice—and it holds good for Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium as well—is to mix operettas with operas. In the letter 
wrote to Karl BoOhm in 1945, Richard Strauss quotes a specimen week of 
performances at the average German theatre: Tannhduser, Cavalleria Rusti- 
pana, Pagliacci, Zauberfléte, Fledermaus, Siegfried, Land des Léchelns, and 
Parsifal (see OPERA, June 1950, page 22). He thinks this practice has a 
debasing effect’ on both audience and performing artist, which seems to me 
tarrying logic maybe one stage too far—how many people bought tickets (or 
n got them free) for every night of that week, and how many performers 
re required to change their stylistic approach seven times in seven days 
tthe unfortunate orchestra presumably was, but Siegfried must be a popular 
ight with the chorus, and even versatile second tenors do not usually sing 
alter von der Vogelweide, Beppe, Monostatos, Eisenstein, Mime, Prince 
Danilo and an Esquire on successive nights). 

Surely there is a middle way between the slightly absurd week postulated 

by Strauss, and the almost Puritanical exclusion of operetta from the English 
Dperatic stage? Maybe in England we have no Johann Strauss (at all events 
ntil both Sullivan and Gilbert are out of Copyright), but surely we have our 
tquivalents of Mill6écker (whose Bettelstudent is reputedly one of the best 
things in the Viennese repertory) and Heuberger and Lehar. Why should we 
not see Merrie England at Covent Garden, Tom Jones or The Geisha at 
Sadier’s Wells, and The Lilac Domino during the Carl Rosa tours? Audiences 
like them (at least, I believe they do), they are easy and good to sing, and the 
music itself would benefit from being treated musically. Most of us can think 
of a number of young singers who would profit from being able to do a role 
really well in one of these operettas, instead of struggling and to a great 
extent failing in some more ambitious part. If the practice of including 
Dperettas in the repertory were adopted, I believe it would lead to a raising 
mot a lowering of the standards of operatic singing and acting, and most 
Pieces in the lighter repertory provide golden opportunities for ambitious 
producers and designers. Operettas would be ideal testing grounds for young 
tonductors as well as for singers—and they might even bring a number of 
People into the opera house who had not been there before, but who might 
ie inclined to risk seeing another and more ‘ambitious’ piece in the same 
hitherto unapproachable theatre. It would be interesting to see. H, 
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Foreign Diary 


What follows is necessarily based on first impressions and I must recom 
mend the reader to add his own pinch of salt (if he agrees with me in 
mistrusting them) to what I hope has already been well salted at source. 
February 28. Theater an der Wien, Vienna. Ofello. 


This extra-repertory performance (for civil servants) held little interes, | 
apart from one’s natural anticipation of a new Otello in the person of th 


Jugoslav tenor, Josef Gostic. In the event however he had so bad a cold that 
judgment must be completely suspended. There was no energy whatsoeve 
in Kamann’s voice or personality, which did not exactly contribute to a life 
like portrait of Iago, and the best performance of the evening came fron 
Hilde Konetzni, whose Desdemona had a real if rather Teutonic authority. 
February 29. Volksoper, Vienna. Der Opernball (Heuberger). 

The Vienna Volksoper (described on the programme as ‘Staatsoper in de 
Volksoper’ as opposed to ‘Staatsoper im Theater an der Wien’), though 
larger than the Theater an der Wien, is definitely the junior theatre; to it ar 
assigned all the operettas in the joint repertory, but otherwise there seems to 
be no sharp dividing line as to what work is suitable for one theatre and whai 
for the other. I regret not having seen a Johann Strauss opera here—saj, 
Zigeunerbaron or Eine Nacht in Venedig—but the premiere of a revival ¢ 
Heuberger’s Der Opernball was some compensation. This is music of ven 
light quality, but by no means unattractive. Perhaps there is more stylist 
consistency than actual invention, but the story—two gay, naughty-ninetis 
husbands by mistake make assignations for the masked ball with each other’ 
wives, an old roué is out with an actress and his nephew out with the maid 
is capable of considerable variety and exactly fits the mood of the piece. All 


the ingredients of operetta are employed—the ice scene; waltz and can-cal , 


danced by the ballet; the opera ball itself, when, with the ball in full swing 
the couples play box and cox with one another round the opera boxes (s 


cover); and the denouement when all is discovered and forgiven. Rather les 


use is made than I had expected of the well-known slow waltz Jm chambr 
séparée, but there are plenty of pleasant tunes, though no other of quite 9 
memorable a nature. 

Der Opernball was skilfully and self-effacingly conducted by Anton Paulik, 
who has a reputation for these operettas and whose performance did not belt 
it. His musical direction was helped by an involved and in many way 
brilliant production by Oscar Fritz Schuh. Great use was made of th 
revolving stage, and the sets and costumes (by Stefan Hlawa) were excellent 
In fact the stage looked entirely delightful, and it would be difficult to find 
three more attractive or better contrasted sopranos than Esther Réthy an¢ 
Dorothea Siebert as the wives, and Elfi Mayerhofer as Hortense, the maié 
Their singing had style and charm, as well as considerable musical qualities 
Réthy’s vocal waltz in the ice scene was sung with fiery attack, Siebert is! 
regular singer in more serious operas and Mayerhofer is one of the fulles- 
voiced and most skilful soubrettes (as well as one of the prettiest) I haw 
heard for a long while. Mayerhofer gave an enchanting performance @ 
Im chambre séparée with Fried| Loor (Emmy Loose’s sister), who was Hent, 
the young naval cadet, and seems a performer of very considerable proms 
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with a fresh and nicely used soprano voice. Carl Dénch was the roué, and 
Fred Liewehr and Josef Knapp were the errring husbands. 
March 1. Theater an der Wien, Vienna. Fidelio. 

Here was none of the shaping which contributed so much to Meistersinger 
two days later; Krauss’s relaxed tempi, often admirable in themselves, did 
little to galvanise a thoroughly dead performance into life, any more than 
did the unimaginative staging of Josef Witt. Grob-Prandl’s brilliant voice 
occasionally produced an astonishing effect, but her complete lack of penetra- 
tion into the music made for a thoroughly inadequate attempt at Leonora. 
Lisa della Casa’s voice has darkened since she sang Marcellina so beautifully 
in Salzburg in 1948—she has been singing Donna Anna and Arabella and 
even Ariadne since then—and I cannot think that she is entirely suited to the 
role any longer. Kamann’s Pizarro was as wide of the mark as his Iago of 
two nights before (he had a heavy week, with Sachs on February 29 and 
Jokanaan on March 2), Ralf, though not insensitive, was without question 
the loudest Florestan I have ever heard, but Ludwig Hoffmann avoided 
playing Rocco simply as an understanding father and instead emphasised the 
mean, avaricious side of what is by no means a simple, ‘sky-blue’ role. The 
chorus sang excellently, but once again the intrusive Leonora III Overture 
(very well done) ruined any chance the last scene might have had of sounding 
something other than a thumping anti-climax. I have not yet heard of one of 
Shaw’s brilliant prefaces being read between the acts of a play of his; why 
Beethoven’s? 

March 2. Volkstheater, Vienna. Die Dreigroschenoper (Weill). 

This production was by Paul Barnay, the head of the Volkstheater, which 
is the second of the two Viennese theatres specialising in straight plays (the 
Burgtheater is the first). Whether it was because the small orchestra made a 
confused noise like an echoing cinema organ, or because the preponderance 
of dialogue (and very rapid dialogue it was) put too much strain on my 
German resources, or because the piece is essentially of Berlin and not of 
Vienna, or simply because it has all begun to date, I am not sure—but the 
Dreigroschenoper made less impression on me than the remarkable series of 
pre-war Telefunken records had indicated it might. The acidly cynical 
modernisation of Bert Brecht, the jazzy, satirical setting of Weill suggest an 
excellent attempt to build something on the old foundations which should be 
for the German 1920's what The Beggar’s Opera was for mid-eighteenth 
century London. Johann Strauss’s waltzes have a period flavour but they do 
not sound out of date, and perhaps Weill’s attempt to base a work of art on 
the dance music of his day was doomed to failure because of the ephemeral 
nature of the original, whose characteristic flavour lay as much in the manner 
of its performance and orchestration as in its structural qualities, i.e., rhythm 
or shape. To see it was an interesting experience and it certainly didnot 
explain why the work was never produced in England in its own period; it 
is surely too late now, though the piece is announced for production this 
month at the City Centre, New York, in a translation by Marc Blitzstein. 

The Viennese cast of actors sang like Trojans and put the tunes across with 
nearly as much conviction as they did the words. Hans Putz was the spiv-to- 
end-all-spivs as Mackie Messer (Macheath), and Dorothea Neff a horrifyingly 
sinister Mrs. Peachum. Lucy is reduced almost to nothing in this version, 
but Polly was very well played and nearly as well sung by the excellent actress 
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‘Die Dreigroschenoper’: Peachum and 
Mrs. Peachum with a model of one of 
the three types of beggar, which recruits 
to their band were required to imitate. 
Photo Schulda- Miller 
Inge Konradi. The ladies of the town 
were of a calibre to put the inmates of 
most operatic brothels very much in 
the shade, and they were brilliantly 
led by Anni Maier, a Jenny (Spelun- 
kenjenny to Brecht) of the most 
explicit intentions imaginable. 
March 3. Theater an der Wien, 

Vienna. Die Meistersinger. 

This was far the best of the three 
performances I heard at this theatre 
(to judge by Acts I and III, which 
was all I saw). It was wonderfully 
well studied under Clemens Krauss, 
beautifully played by the orchestra, 
and, David apart, extremely well cast. 
The production by Rudolf Hartmann (sets by Robert Kautsky) must have 
been similar to that at Bayreuth and we were lucky to have the Bayreuth 
Sachs. Edelmann was the excellent Pogner when I last heard Meistersinger 
in Vienna (also a fine performance), but he has matured in a remarkable 
way in the last two years. No one expects to become ideal in this part ina 
matter of six or eight months, but Edelmann seems firmly set on the right 
path, and in fact about three-quarters of the way up it already. This is a 
firm, noble voice, and Edelmann is one of those singers whose vocal line 
seems unbreakable. At all events, his most conversational utterance in this 
role was as smoothly sung as his most lyrical—and at no time did meaning 
vanish in the emphasis on line. As played by Edelmann, Sachs’s mental 
agility was obviously far beyond that of any other Master, but he equally 
obviously had a sense of humour and an ease of manner which together 
explained his popularity with the crowd as readily as it did Beckmesser’s 
suspicion that a trick might perhaps be played on him. One felt that his 
caprices as well as his decisions were not lightly to be ignored in old Nurem- 
berg. Jurinac was an enchanting Eva. Her voice sounded beautifully fresh, 
and her whole performance was excellent apart from some rather overstressed 
singing in the quintet, which gave the impression that she was perhaps nervous 
at this point. If Torsten Ralf's Walther emphasised reliability rather than 
vocal or visual glamour, he nevertheless sang tirelessly, his voice sounded 
enormous, and his musicianly qualities fitted the role well. Ludwig Hoffmann 
was the immensely authoritative Pogner, Alfred Poell admirably mixed 











pomposity and accuracy as Kothner, and Georgine Milinkovic was an 
engaging, believable and well-sounding Magdalene. Dénch is an excellent 
Beckmesser; he ignores the usual truculent conception of the character, and 
shows rather the unpopular man playing for sympathy and lapsing into the 
behaviour which earned him dislike only when circumstances become to0 
much for him. The antagonism between him and Sachs was admirably | 
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brought out; one felt Beckmesser had come to the Guild meeting expecting 
some sort of bother with Sachs but hoping to avoid it, looking for any chance 
remark which might make him appear in the right, and trying all the time 
to make Sachs look like a churlish interferer, himself the open-hearted senior 
official of the town. 

Clemens Krauss seems the ideal conductor for Meistersinger; his easy- 
going tempi allowed the music time to expand, and all the time he obtained 
great precision from cast and orchestra. He had a good cast, but it was his 
natural shaping of the work, the way the details were not allowed to cover 
up the architecture of the whole, which made the evening so remarkable. 
March 5. Innsbruck. The Beggar's Opera (Britten). 

I had .not quite expected to find a flourishing and every attractive theatre 
in this Tyrolean town of 100,000 inhabitants; short seasons, yes, but nota 
permanent repertory of opera, operetta and plays. Even less expected was it 
that the performance of Britten’s realisation of The Beggar’s Opera (what a 
relief to hear the original tunes after Weill’s!) should have been of so high a 
standard—musically better studied I felt than the performance I saw at the 
Volksoper in Vienna two years ago (this Innsbruck production incidentally 
was based on the Viennese). The orchestral playing was excellent, and for the 
most part the tempi of Siegfried Nessler were equally good. The staging (by 
Siegfried Siissenguth) had, I thought, in some ways benefited from the smaller 
space it had to fill as compared with Vienna, though not always from the 
necessary simplification. There was an innovation when the characters of the 
opera were announced by the Beggar (on the stage throughout and brilliantly 
characterised by Hubert Mann) as their tunes came up in the overture. Some 
cuts were ill-judged: it is damaging to the entire shape of the work to omit 


‘Die Dreigroschenoper’: Hans Putz (Mackie Messle) with the Ladies of the 
Town; Spelunkenjenny is on his knee. Photo Schulda- Miller 

















no less than five numbers of the fourth scene of Act III (Polly and Lucy in 
the prison, and the finale); the whole of Macheath’s scena in the condemned 
hold, apart from the vocal statement of Greensleeves; and a chunk of the 
finale of the opera. As a result, Lucy became a figure of almost secondary 
importance; Macheath, who had already (and disastrously) transposed 
phrases of /f the heart of a man and Man may escape from rope and gun, lost 
much of the warmth of feeling which is his main virtue; and the finale verged 
on the cursory. However, these two scenes apart, the Innsbruck audiences | 
must have a very fair impression of this new version of a British classic. 

Ernst Gutstein (Macheath) has a good baritone voice and an impressive 
stage presence, but his vocal production was not always quite free and the 
tenor tessitura not invariably to his liking. Antonia Fahberg was an excellent 
Lucy, so good as to suffer little by comparison with the incomparable Rose 
Hill. Her singing was fluent and the voice is a nice one, so that one was hardly 
surprised to hear that she is to leave for a bigger company at the end of the 
season. There was a respectable Polly in Liselotte Schmidt, but neither 
Peachum not Lockit (the latter a tenor, by the sound of his voice) was quite 
adequate to his role, and the Mrs. Peachum was hopelessly wide of the mark, 
both as a character study and as a singer of the notes demanded of her. 
March 19. Ziirich. Za: und Zimmermann (Lortzing). 

I left this opera before the beginning of the last act, unable to understand 
how it had lasted in public favour for so many years (the premiére was in 
1837) and unwilling to try any longer to fathom the mystery. There seemed 
to be virtually no redeeming feature of either story or music, unless it was the 
conventional but effective bass role of the Biirgermeister, van Bett, nicely 
played and sung by Manfred Jungwirth. As the orchestral playing was poor 




























and co-ordination between it and the stage so rare as to appear fortuitous v 
(Ackermann was the conductor), the performance did not exactly make up O 
for the unrelieved banality of the music. 

March 20. Ziirich. Eugen Onegin. ' Cé 


Incomparably more interesting than the previous day’s opera was Eugen 
Onegin, an opera whose elusive atmosphere and charm transcend any limita- _, 


tions of dramatic continuity it may have—Tchaikovsky himself describes it = 
as ‘Lyric Scenes,’ and one act is not closely connected with the next. But the ‘ o 
score is ravishingly beautiful, and anyone who dismisses it as containing the x 
Letter scene and tittle else is to my mind missing one of the gems of romantic a 
opera. Pushkin’s characters have excited Tchaikovsky to write music of he 
wonderful subtlety and tenderness—I suspect he never wrote anything finer se 
than the two great soliloquies, for Tatiana when she makes up her mind to a 
write to Onegin, and for Lenski as he muses on life and his imminent death. - 
Onegin is extremely hard to perform. The opera is not written in clearly 
defined lengths, and the balance of one section with another, of one tempo i) of 
with its near but subtly different neighbour, is no less important than the fu 
bringing out of the delicate colouring of the orchestration. If this is not done - 
with love and understanding, quite a lot of what the composer intended his " 
audience to hear will evaporate. In Ziirich, neither orchestra nor conductor | = 
(Victor Reinshagen) went more than about half way to meet the composer, = 
and it is to the credit of the producer (Rudolf Hartmann of Munich) and the - 
singers that so much of the work’s quality came across. Magda Gabory, a “s 


young Hungarian soprano, found the Letter scene frankly beyond her present 
A 
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Willi Wolff (Onegin) and Magda Gabory (Tatiana) in Act Ill of ‘Eugen 
Onegin’ in Ziirich. Photo W. E. Baur 


capacity, but much of the rest of the music was appealingly sung, and she 
made a fresh and touching figure on the stage. Willi Wolff was equally con- 
vincing as Onegin; in fact, so good was his building up of the figure both 
musically and dramatically that his whole performance would have been quite 
exceptional if there had not been some ugly forcing in high passages. Even 
so, this was a notable performance. Max Lichtegg played Lenski as a musical 
comedy poet, and his artificial darkening of his naturally bright voice did not 
help his singing of the role. Lore Lamprecht was quite a good Olga, Jung- 
wirth a firm Gremin, but perhaps the most musical singing of the evening 
came from Sibylle Krumpholz as Filipievna, a performance I cannot easily 
imagine bettered. 

Ernani was the next opera due for production in Ziirich, and I heard part 
of a dress rehearsal. The whole performance, conducted by Ackermann, was 
full of promise, and was notable at this rehearsal for some full-blooded and 
exciting singing by Andreas Boehm, whose Don Carlos suggested he was 
vocally ill-cast as Wotan (which he sang at Covent Garden in 1950). A 
Curious feature of the performance was the transfer of Don Silva’s famous 
aria, Infelice, from its place in the finale of Act I, where it is sung with a 
number of people on the stage, to the end of Act II, where it became a 
soliloquy. As Verdi has provided an exhilarating stretta duet (for Don Silva 
and Ernani) to round off Act IJ, and as /nfelice originally ended with an 
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excellent cabaletta of its own, one wonders exactly what reasons dictated the 
transfer, which involved incidentally, the manufacture of a new, reflective 
postlude. Considerations of style were presumably jeft out of the question. 
March 21. Frankfort. The Bartered Bride. 

The new Frankfort opera house has just been opened, but the new musical 
director, Georg Solti, has not yet conducted an opera there, though he has 
appeared in concerts. The house is a vast and lavish affair, in style not unlike 
‘our own Festival Hall, but hardly as distinguished acoustically and in look 
rather sadly lacking in warmth and contrast. However, its re-building is a 
considerable feat, and affords yet another piece of evidence of the reconstruc- 
tion work which is going on all over Germany and which puts the rebuilding 
of cultural life very high up on the list of necessities. We were not particularly 
lucky with the performance, which was on rather a low routine level; the 
sluggish orchestral playing matched the conducting, and little of the singing 
was even competent. Kurt Wolinski (Jenik, or Hans as he is called in 
Germany) has a useful lyric tenor, and he took trouble to sing the notes 
written; the same cannot be said of the Kezal, who seemed to think the 
essence of humour lay in loudness, and whose loud notes never had the luck 
to coincide with those Smetana had written. 

March 22. Wiesbaden. Billy Budd. 

Naturally the first continental production of Britten’s work had a peculiar 
fascination, particularly for someone who had seen Billy Budd in England. 
The opera had been prepared entirely with local resources, and neither 
conductor nor producer had seen or heard the Covent Garden performances, 
nor had they called in any adviser who had. It is important to say at the outset 
that this performance has been an unqualified public success (additional 
performances had to be arranged, and this was the sixth within three weeks of 
the first night), each house has been packed, and the audience‘s enthusiasm 
at the end was something I cannot remember ever having seen exceeded else- 
where. And yet, it is not easy to find anything to praise in the musical side 
of the performance—except the music itself. The score was drastically cut, 
with the intention, one is forced to conclude, of eliminating the tenderness 
and understanding which reconcile the listener to acceptance of the back- 
ground of brutality. Half the novice’s lament in Act I had gone, almost 
all the scherzando quartet which follows, a large part of Vere’s address 
to the crew in the finale of the Act. Don’t like the French was begun at the 
reprise, part of the second shanty went, and some of the fight between Billy 
and Squeak. In Act III, the cuts were even more serious: the crew’s prayer 
for victory and a favourable breeze was mostly omitted, as were the quartet 
for Vere and the officers at the end of the scene, and the lyrical duet for Vere 
and Billy at the beginning of the next one; part of the officers’ trio had gone 
as well. Hardly a tempo was within reach of those the composer has specified 
in the score and which he followed at Covent Garden; and the quite excessive 
speed at which most of the music was taken frequently made a very curious 
effect. The prologue and the first scene of Act II were hardly recognisable 
(the latter taken throughout at fast recitative pace) and the tempo for the 
funeral march (Act IV, scene 2) turned it into something nearer a gallop. 
The wonder is that the piece still impressed the audience . . . 

Much of the production (by the Intendant, K6hler-Helffrich) was excellent 

(continued on page 307) 
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Eugen Onegin 
by Alan Bush 


Choosing a subject for an opera is a difficult matter. Unless a composer 
has a whole repertory of successful operas to his credit already, it is difficult 
for him to foresee all the problems which any story is bound to present until 
the composition is well under weigh, when his interest may have become so 
involved that he is loathe to abandon what is proving an unmanageable task. 

In 1877 Tchaikowsky had already written four operas, when Pushkin’s 
novel in verse, Eugen Onegin, was suggested to him as a suitable subject. 
At first he rejected it as ‘a wild idea,’ but after reflection decided in its favour. 

This work, already in the poet’s lifetime recognised as one of the master- 
pieces of Russian literature, had indeed grave drawbacks for operatic treat- 
ment. Its immense success as a literary work was due quite as much to its 
literary quality, social satire and subtle character portraiture and development, 
as to the events of the story. As far as the hero is concerned these are indeed 
meagre. A bored man about town, he encounters by chance Tatiana, the 
young daughter of a country squire. For years her emotions had been fed 
by novel reading. At her first encounter with Onegin she falis deeply in love 
with him. She confesses her love for him in a letter. Onegin, with what 
Pushkin calls ‘his soul’s innate nobility’ (though there has been little evidence 
of this in his previous actions), answers her sincere avowal with an equally 
sincere refusal. His only friend, Vladimir Lenski, is engaged to Olga, 
Tatiana’s sister. Lenski persuades Onegin to attend a dance on Tatiana’s 
birthday. Onegin consents but finds himself bored to distraction and irritated 
by Tatiana’s air of utter despondency. He vents a fit of trivial spite against 
Lenski for causing him such ennui by flirting with Olga. She, silly creature, 
does not realise that her romantic fiancé is capable of working himself up 
into the state of jealousy which he imagines to be the correct condition of 
mind in such circumstances. Lenski leaves the dance in a temper and 
challenges Onegin to a duel, a challenge which Onegin takes up for fear of 
incurring accusations of cowardice from the neighbours, a motive which he 
himself recognises to be contemptible. Onegin, an expert marksman, shoots 
Lenski dead. He leaves Russia for a period of foreign travel. 

Poor Lenski! Olga’s heart was laden 

With sorrow, but her tears were brief.* 
Olga consoles herself by marrying an army officer. In an effort to get Tatiana 
off her hands before it is too late, her mother, Larina, takes her for a season 
to Moscow, where she is exhibited under the chaperonage of an elderly aunt 
at soirées and balls, At length she attracts the attention of a suitor. ‘The fat 
general,” as she describes him to her chaperone, becomes her husband. 
Several years go by, Onegin returns and attends a ball where Tatiana and her 
husband, now a prince, chance to be among the distinguished guests. Onegin 
marvels at the change in Tatiana. 


*From the translation by Babette Deutsch in ‘The Works of Alexander 
Pushkin, published by Random House, New York. 
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And his lorgnette 
Repeatedly and almost grimly 
Is trained on her whose features dimly 
Remind him of a face forgot. 
Onegin realises what he has missed by his refusal of Tatiana’s love. He falls 
madly in love with her, pursues her with letters—no reply—meets her by 
chance at another party. 
Where is compassion, where confusion? 
Is there a sign of tears? No trace! 
Mute anger only marks her face. 
He tries to drown his passion by reading—Gibbon, Rousseau, Stendhal. 
And Russians too he would peruse; 
He was not one to pick and choose. 
In vain. He calls at her house, makes his way in, and finds her alone. 
The Princess, pale, in négligé, 
Pores o’er a letter, in seclusion; 
Her cheek rests on her hand, and she 
Is weeping, weeping quietly. 
He throws himself at her feet ‘in dumb remorse.’ She lectures him as he 
once sermonised to her. She refers to the past ‘when she was younger, 
maybe better’ 
‘And happiness, before it glided 
Away forever, was so near! 
But now my fate is quite decided. 
I was in too much haste, I fear; 
My mother coaxed and wept; the sequel 
You know; besides, all lots were equal 
To hapless Tanya . . . Well, and so 
I married. Now, I beg you, go. 
I love you (why should I dissemble?) 
But I became another’s wife; 
I shall be true to him through life.’ 
She went. Onegin stood forsaken, 
Stood thunderstruck. He could not stir. 
By what a storm his heart was shaken: 
What pride, what grief, what thoughts of her! 
But are those stirrups he is hearing? 
Tatiana’s husband is appearing. 
At this unlucky moment, we 
Must leave my hero, ruefully, 
For a long time . . . indeed, forever. 

Three further stanzas complete the eight chapters of the novel in verse as 
originally published and which form the basis of the opera. Pushkin did not, 
as a matter of fact, leave Onegin forever. He added Chapter IX, published 
separately as ‘Fragments from Oregin’s Travel-notebook’; it is a description 
of many aspects of Russian urban and peasant life, violently critical of the 
social conditions of the time. Finally there exists in incomplete form a 
10th chapter, written in code and only deciphered for the first time in 1910. 
It begins with the following description of Tsar Alexander I: 
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Act III of ‘Eugen Onegin’ at the Dresden Staatsoper, 1950 


A weak and cunning ruler, 

A bald-headed fop, the enemy of men of toil, 

Unexpectedly crowned by glory, 

Then ruled over us. 
This 10th chapter appears to have been intended as a chronological descrip- 
tion of events beginning with the war of 1812 and ending with the Decembrist 
uprising of 1825. In these fragments Onegin’s role in this uprising is nof 
mentioned; but it is reasonable to suppose that Pushkin imagined him drawn 
by ‘his soul’s innate nobility’ into the struggle for freedom, led at that time 
by members of the aristocracy and the army, many of whom were Pushkin’s 
personal friends. 

From this seemingly unpromising material of the original version of the 
novel, unpromising that is to say as the basis of an opera, Tchaikowsky 
himself constructed the libretto. He had some doubts about the work even 
after he had completed the entire musical sketch, and wrote that ‘on the stage 
Onegin won't be interesting. For it won't satisfy the first requirement of 
opera—scenic movement.’ But he hoped that ‘it would please those who are 
capable of appreciating in opera the simple, everyday feelings common to 
all mankind.’ 

A private performance of the opera preceded the first public performance in 
Moscow, in January, 1881. A further production in the autumn of 1883 in 
St. Petersburg, conducted by Napravnik, achieved for it such a success that 
it became from then on an unrivalled favourite with the Russian public, It 
has since passed into the repertory of every continental opera house. This 
is only its due as one of the greatest realistic operas since Beethoven’s Fidelio. 
It lacks, it is true, all heroic elements, but with its near-tragedy it portrays 
he disaster of nobility of character, destructively frustrated, trivialised and, 
in the case of Tatiana even, dulled by the impact of the depraved society of 
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Tsarist Russia in the early nineteenth century; it shows the chances of human 
happiness disintegrating under the blight of a property system which sacrifices 
to the requirements of rank and riches the well being of the individual, 
wherein the sacrifice of the individual inclinations of women to the domina- 
tion of male property rights is an especially marked feature. 

This point in Pushkin’s text has been particularly stressed by Tchaikowsky. 
Apart from the loveless marriage forced upon Tatiana, her mother, Larina, 
relates how in her youth 

She was affianced, but her mother 

Had made the choice, "twas not her own; 

Kind habit soothed her sorrow sweetly. 
The old nurse, Filipieyna, in answer to Tatiana’s question: ‘Were you in 
love?’ replies: 

‘What notions! You may find it blameless, 

But in my youth no one engaged 

In talk of love...’ 

“But you were married, nurse,’ said Tanya, 

‘How was it?’. .. 

‘The marriage broker kept on pressing 

The matter for a fortnight; oh, 

What tears I shed you do not know, 

The day my father gave his blessing; 

It is true that Tchaikowsky presents Onegin one-sidedly ; indeed he himself 
wrote that ‘he loved Tatiana and was terribly indignant with Onegin, who 
seemed to him a cold, heartless coxcomb.’ 

Apart from this some of the social criticisms of Pushkin, directed against 
the treatment of the serfs, are glossed over in the opera. Tchaikowsky takes 
advantage of the chorus of girls, which accompanies Tatiana’s meeting with 
Onegin after he has received the fateful letter, but he ignores Pushkin’s 
pointed comment about 

the chorus on the hill 
Where the maids sang to keep from cheating 
The masters of the berry crop. 
They dared not let their voices drop: 
For if they sing they can’t be eating. 
In general the relations of the squirearchy with their serfs appear in the opera 
in a quite unrealistic and idyllic form. 

But in other respects the composer has kept closely to the original text in 
his cleverly devised libretto, except in the final scene where the demands of 
operatic climax drove him to a compromise. 

The letter scene is the central point of the opera. It is a masterpiece, both 
of musical form and subtle delineation of feeling. The music radiates out 
from this scene, which was the first portion of the opera to be composed. 
Phrases from it are foreshadowed in previous scenes and dwelt upon later 
in the work. The second high point is the meditation of Lenski before the 
duel, again a musical structure, most convincing in its form and at the same 
time bringing out the essence of the young poet’s feelings. 

(continued on page 316) 
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The Metropolitan Opera 


by Cecil Smith 


In Rudolf Bing’s second season as general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, confident high standards firmly administered have replaced the 
tentativeness that marked the new director’s first year. Bing has enjoyed the 
complete confidence of a loyal and admiring public, whose support he won 
through his tangible, if incomplete, betterment of the habits and operations 
of the company last season. Moreover, he planned the current repertory with 
a skilful sense of order and timing, offering each month new evidence that 
the Metropolitan productions are now conceived on a higher level than 
before, and reaching a climax late in the season with a memorable series of 
five performances of Strauss’s Elektra and the farewell appearances (also five) 
of Kirsten Flagstad in John Gutman’s admirable English translation of 
Gluck’s Alcestis. 

As was the case last year, the greatest change at the Metropolitan has been 
in the visual department. Four works received new productions—Verdi’s 
Aida and Rigoletto, Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, and Bizet’s Carmen. Puccini’s 
Gianni Schicchi was ‘rearranged,’ which meant that the existing setting and 
furniture were reshuffled in the hope—a vain one, it turned out—of making 
them look somewhat better; and new or revamped costumes were provided 
for Alcestis, which it was impractical to restage, in view of the probable fate 
of the opera after the permanent departure of Flagstad. 

With only a few exceptions, the sorest of which was La Traviata, the rest of 
the repertory looked quite presentable. By the time he planned his second 
season, Bing had had opportunity to become acquainted in detail with the 
contents of the Metropolitan warehouse. In choosing the year’s operas— 
apart from such inescapable money-makers as Traviata, Bohéme, and Madama 
Butterfly—he took pains in nearly every instance to let his decision be guided 
partly by the condition of the settings and costumes. Don Carlos, Fledermaus, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and Pagliacci were restaged in 1950-51. Elektra, Salome, 
Otello, Il Trovatore, Die Meistersinger, Gétterdimmerung, and Lucia di 
Lammermoor possess fairly sightly investitures, although some of them are 
ten or more years old. Since the total repertory consisted of only twenty- 
three works, Bing was able to get through the season with only six productions 
that were in serious need of replacement. It has been at least two decades 
since the Metropolitan last revealed as untattered a stage to the public on 
most occasions. And even the derelict pieces were helped, as far as they could 
be, by more painstaking and up-to-date lighting. 

Musically, every opera profited from the renaissance of the Metropolitan 
orchestra. I am not sure that I really remember how the orchestra sounded 
when I first became acquainted with the Metropolitan back in the mid- 
twenties; but since that time, it is safe to say, such gleaming sounds have 
never consistently emerged from the pit as those we have heard in the past 
six months. Largely at the demand of Fritz Reiner, one of the company’s 
staff conductors (the others are Fritz Stiedry, Fausto Cleva, and Alberto 
Erede), many replacements have been made. There is a good deal of young 
blood in the orchestra, and the men play with precision, balance, singing tone, 
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and, on occasion, real virtuosity. The chorus, too, under the stern discipline 
of Kurt Adler, has become first-class. As the consequence of these improve- 
ments in the basic ensembles, every opera this season, whether well or ill 
cast, has had firm musical outlines and a general air of complete professional- 
ism. 

Among the new productions the surprise success was Cosi fan tutte. 
Given in only two earlier seasons in the company’s entire sixty-nine year 
history, Mozart’s comedy has always been thought managerially to be caviare 
to the general. This year Alfred Lunt, whose position in the American theatre 
might be compared to that of Sir Laurence Olivier in England, agreed to try 
his hand at staging an opera. Ruth and Thomas P. Martin, who have 
become the principal American adepts at the translation of Mozart librettos, 
prepared an English adaptation. Rolf Gerard designed gay, gossamer settings, 
and Stiedry conducted. The inordinate success of the production con- 
founded everyone, in view of the dim hopes of success this opera had tradi- 
tionally been conceded. The management, which had left room for only six 
performances, wished it had scheduled a dozen or fifteen. After the last 
performance, the audience remained en masse for ten minutes after the final 
curtain, to applaud, yell, and scream. The chief glory was undoubtedly 
Lunt’s: he had worked for weeks to train the cast in the niceties of artificial- 
ized eighteenth-century movement; he found a happy balance among the 
elements of farce, aristocratic comedy, and sentiment; his patterns of tableau 
and movement were as adroit and well constructed as a choreographer’s, 
without often falling into the pitfall of over-stylization; and, to cap the 
climax, he himself appeared for a brief moment after the overture, in period 


costume, to light a row of footlights with elegant manipulations of a long 
taper and to chide a noisy cougher (John Gutman, Bing’s assistant) planted 
in a balcony seat. 

Eleanor Steber, as Fiordiligi, sang with splendid fluency and real expressive- 
ness, though the music would have profited from a voice of solider weight 


Risé Stevens as Carmen and Richard Tucker as Don José, in Act Il of ‘Carmen 
at the Metropolitan. Photo Sedge LeBlang 





Act | of ‘Carmen’ at the Metropolitan. Scenery and costumes by Rolf Gerard 
Photo Sedge LeBlang 


and keener cutting edge. Richard Tucker, who possesses the finest voice 
among American-born tenors, astonished everyone by the extent (perhaps 
about 75 per cent) to which he really sounded Mozartean. Blanche Thebom, 
whose Dorabella is familiar in England (Glyndebourne 1950), was decorative 
and sang more evenly than has been her wont. Stiedry’s ‘tempi were 
decidedly on the contemplative side; when Erede took over the final perform- 
ance the music had more liveliness. Taking over an orchestra prepared by 
someone else, Erede was admirable; his woeful technical deficiencies usually 
keep him from realizing cleanly many of his excellent musica! intentions. 
The new Aida, given on opening night, pooled the ideas of Gerard, who 
designed scenes that were reasonably effective but wanting in unity of style 
and really fresh imagination, and Margaret Webster, the Shakespeare 
director who had ventured into opera with Don Carlos last year. This time 
Miss Webster came a cropper. Her direction could hardly have been more 
inept, except in some of the externals of the handling of groups. Time after 
time her lifeless requirements thwarted or countered the sense of the libretto; 
she dried the juice out of the story by imposing either immobility or mannered 
gesticulation and posing movement upon the principals. Gerard did not 
help matters by devising a good many silly costumes—notably a long Wotan 
robe for Amonasro. The best feature of the performance was Cleva’s 
efficient but musically and theatrically sensitive conducting. Zinka Milanov, 
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Act | of ‘Otello’ with Ramon Vinay as Otello and Thomas Hayward as Cassio 
Photo Sedge LeBlang 


who thoroughly knows the best traditions of Aida-singing, opened a season 
of uneven work on her part by failing to reach the high C in O patria mia 
with more than a pale rehearsal pianissimo and experiencing constant minor 
contretemps in her upper voice. Of her three roles this year— Aida, Santuzza, 
and Leonora—only Santuzza lies in a range that is now comfortable for her. 
Elena Nikolaidi, as Amneris, proved to be a concert singer misplaced in the 
Verdian opera-house context. Mario del Monaco, the handsomest Radames 
in memory, satisfied part of the public with his ringing voice, but displeased 
the critics by his tenorish manners; I myself thought him exceptionally 
satisfying, and could not get upset merely because he is a tenor. Del Monaco 
remained for the entire season, singing also Manrico, Turiddu, Otello, 
Edgardo, and Don José, and never succeeded in winning more than half- 
hearted support from the press. The real phenomenon of the opening Aida 
was the utterly magnificent singing of George London, who made his Metro- 
politan debut as Amonasro, and sang no other role at all. The stage presence, 
sense of character, musical eloquence, and vocal richness of this young 
Canadian bass-baritone (who has been singing with exceptional success at 
the Vienna Opera) proved to be so unusual that Bing immediately pre-empted 
more of his time in 1952-53, and decided to stage the Urtext version of Boris 
Godounoy for him. Since Lawrence Tibbett, no North American male singer 
has made so strong an impression on the Metropolitan public. 

Rigoletto was Eugene Berman’s first job of designing for the Metropolitan. 
The first three acts were stunningly done, with a fine combination of historicity 
and imaginativeness, but the final scene looked hastily conceived and was a 
mess in both appearance and practicality. Herbert Graf, whose authoritative 














knowledge of stage direction has tended to be overshadowed by the publicity 
accorded such guests as Lunt, Webster, and Tyrone Guthrie, staged the 
opera in a manner that was at nearly every point both handsome and com- 
pletely reasonable. Hilde Giiden made her debut as a clear, and secure- 
voiced but colourless Gilda; Tucker sang the Duke’s music too loudly; 
Leonard Warren, in superb voice, again seemed to be the best Rigoletto in 
the world, which I suspect he is. A curious piece of casting was that of Alois 
Pernerstorfer in the role of Sparafucile. Engaged for the whole season, 
Pernerstorfer sang nothing but Sparafucile in the first half of it, and sang it 
extremely poorly. 

Many of the qualities of Tyrone Guthrie’s staging of Carmen are well 
known to Sadler’s Wells patrons. His Metropolitan version was not identical, 
but it was equally overproduced. The public was enormously impressed, for 
there was something doing every minute, and most of his devices were 
effective for the moment. I found it, despite points of real excellence, a mish- 
mash of conflicting styles and opportunistic borrowings from sources ranging 
from Carmencita and the Soldier to \da Rubinstein’s Bolzro. The division of 
the final act into two scenes—at the expense of musical logic— for the sake of 
playing the death scene indoors had the result of making the last ten minutes 
look like the second act of Tosca, with, of course, a reversed ending. Gerard’s 
sets, like Guthrie's direction, were controlled by no central sense of style, 
though a couple of them were good-looking in their own right. Risé Stevens 
who seems destined by default to be our only Carmen, had worked long and 
hard restudying the part with Vera Schwarz, and had added many felicitous 
touches to her interpretation. But she is incurably a Hollywood actress, 
whom I, for one, can seldom believe, even though she so obviously means 


*Niun mi tema’; closing scene of ‘Otello’ at the Metropolitan 
Photo Sedge LeBlang 








Act II1 of ‘Alcestis’ at the Metropolitan. Photo Sedge LeBlang 


me to; her vocal production was woolly and coarse. Tucker (replaced later 
by half the tenors in the roster in a cast that was almost never left intact afte: 
the premiere) was quite a convincing José. Frank Guarrera, a young 
American baritone, acted Escamillo with style and character, but used his 
light voice in a bluff fashion suggesting that he thinks it to be larger than it 
is. Nadine Conner’s virginal lyric soprano fitted Micaela’s music prettily, but 


not the characterization of a schoolgirl flirt Guthrie imposed upon her. 

Though Elektra was not a new production, it won a fifteen-minute ovation 
at the close. The performance was Reiner’s supreme accomplishment, out- 
distancing even his wonderful Salome. Few conductors can so completely 
realize all the sonority of a Strauss score without ever permitting the orchestra 
to slip out of balance within itself and with the singers. All this Reiner 
accomplishes at the same time that he firmly underlines every purely theatrical 
point, and attains the utmost lyricism in the melodic passages. With Astrid 
Varnay, who has the voice but not quite the vehement temperament for 
Elektra, and Elisabeth H6ngen, who has the temperament but not the voice 
for Klytemnestra, the cast was perhaps not ideal, but both artists made their 
own enormous contributions to a performance that simply could not fail 
with Reiner in the orchestra pit. Hans Hotter accomplished more than would 
seem possible in the static role of Orestes. As Chrysothemis Walburga 
Wegner, making her debut, was a rather pale though musicaily secure 
participant; later on, in Meistersinger, her Eva often seemed downright 
inadequate 
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I understand that London audiences may soon hear Flagstad’s Alcestis, 
so I shall not spend valuable space extolling the broad serenity, the heartfelt 
poignancy of her singing in what seems to me the most beautiful thing she 
has ever done—her decision to retire is a matter of unsullied regret. She has 
confessed privately, however—and I do not blame her—that she does not 
like singing in the United States, and that this fact was a strong motive in her 
decision. At any rate, she must have departed with full knowledge of the 
affection and regard in which sne is held by her Metropolitan audience. 

Another phenomenon of the season was a singularly eloquent production 
of Otello, conducted by Stiedry and staged by Graf. Ramon Vinay’s Otello 
has gained conspicuously in dramatic power and vocal stability since he sang 
the role here three years ago; Steber’s Desdemona, a new part, was touching 
and exquisitely sung (Deiia Rigal’s Desdemona, later on, was aiso most 
affecting); and Warren’s Iago has now become the match for his Rigoletto. 
Other superior events of the year were the Meistersinger and Gétterdammerung 
performances, which, while not perfectly cast, were ensemble achievements of 
the first order. Don Carlos was another of the high points, with Rigal, greatly 
stabilized vocally, giving further evidence that she is potentially a great Verdi 
singer; Jussi BjGrling, recovered after several months’ absence from the stage, 
in good fettle; Fedora Barbieri a punchy but not very aristocratic Eboli; 
Cesare Siepi a rich-voiced Philip, a little pale dramatically; and Hotter, as 
the Grand Inquisitor, giving perhaps the most overwhelming single perform- 
ance to be encountered at the Metropolitan today. 

The record of the season’s new singers—fifteen in number—was on the 
whole a queasy one. George London, as I have said, won a distinguished 
success. So, in smaller scale, did the Cleveland mezzo-soprano Mildred 
Miller, whose Cherubino was fresh and enchanting. H6ngen made less 
impression than her artistry would warrant, for her three roles—Klytem- 
nestra, Herodias, and Waltraute—all overtaxed her slim vocal resources. 
Giiden unsensationally established herself as an attractive, dependable, and 
useful member of the company, and was selected by Strawinsky for the 
Schwarzkopf role in The Rake’s Progress when the Metropolitan undertakes 
that opera next season. Giacinto Prandelli, who sang only routine parts, was 
admired for his taste and skill rather than for his somewhat ordinary voice. 
Renato Capecchi started off well in his debut as Germont pére, but soon 
began to alienate his audience by singing’so loudly that his voice spread badly. 
Pernerstorfer remained always a mediocrity. Graciela Rivera, a Puerto 
Rican coloratura with a clean technique but inadequate stage experience, 
made a pretty little impression in her debut as Lucia. Richard Holm (a last- 
minute replacement for Anton Dermota, who fell ill) was praised as David, 
his only role; the reaction to Hans Hopf’s Stolzing was half-hearted. Wegner 
and the American mezzo-sprano Nell Rankin did not prove satisfactory. It 
can hardly be said that Bing brought us a blinding galaxy of great artists in 
his additions to the roster. 

Of the established members of the company, Victoria de los Angeles 
continued her pure singing, and developed somewhat as an actress; her Manon 
was altogether lovely. Both Steber and Dorothy Kirsten showed signs of 
having become singing actresses instead of merely singers. Varnay made no 
progress in controlling her great wobble. Margaret Harshaw, having shifted 
from the mezzo-soprano category to the soprano, raised everyone’s hopes by 
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Elisabeth Hoéngen as Klytemnestra (centre) and Astrid Varnay as 
Elektra (right). Photo Sedge LeBlang 


her striking first attempt as Briinnhilde. Patrice Munsel, catapulted into 
fame by her Adele last year, failed to give indications of further development, 
although she used her Adele technique efficaciously as Despina. 

Among the men, Kurt Baum tried to sing /egato, with some sacrifice to 
the trumpet-like freedom of his Manrico voice; Giuseppe di Stefano tended 
to push his lyric voice until some of the velvet it once had seemed to be 
permanently rubbed off; Set Svanholm sang bleakly and often sounded very 
tired; Ferruccio Tagliavini’s star continued to set rapidly. Actually the 
Metropolitan has a strong roster of tenors, but only Tucker, Vinay, and Del 
Monaco seemed to show sings of growth. Something of the sort may also be 
said of the baritones and basses. Warren now seems to be at the peak of his 
career, but Robert Merrill, whose voice two years ago was the best-produced 
baritone in the house, has let his tone darken disagreeably, and the top notes 
are beginning to be difficult for him. Paul Schoffler, by exception, has greatly 
ripened artistically, and sings and acts less drily than he used to. Siepi 
though he is young, seems at a standstill; he is a splendid general-utility 
bass, but he has not the flair for such parts as Figaro and Philip. 

Next year the Metropolitan, as ever in financial straits, plans only three new 
productions: La Forza del Destino, which will open the season; The Rake’s 
Progress, the first contemporary opera scheduled since Peter Grimes; and 
La Bohéme, to be sung in English in a new translation by Howard Dietz, 
who made the slangy Fledermaus adaptation. The rest of the plans are 
nebulous, though it is said that La Gioconda will be restored, and that Harshaw 


will sing Isolde. 
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Lighting and Opera 
Production 
by Christopher West 


No branch of theatrical presentation can have changed and developed more 
in the last fifty years than stage lighting. When Appia and Craig in the early 
1900’s rebelled against the principles of realism and painted scenery, they con- 
demned, too, the flat and all-illuminating light which flooded the stages of the 
Nineteenth Century. Their experiments and theories on ‘plasticity’ and 
‘emphasis’ started a movement in lighting technique which reaches its modern 
climax in the electronic switchboard—-situated at the back of the Dress Circle 
and no iess complex (or compact) than a five-manual organ. 

This development has been long and experimental, and has inevitably 
proceeded alongside the tastes and trends of audiences and playwrights. No 
small contribution has been made by the cinema, though we, in an opera 
house, might be unwilling to admit it. One thing is quite certain: only a very 
small proportion of the audience at a Bohéme or Salome performance never 
visits other theatres; the vast majority sees plays and films (probably more 
frequently than operas) and, therefore, demands a similar standard of acting 
and presentation. In England, and with some notable exceptions elsewhere, 
experiment and enterprise in theatrical presentation have not lain in the 
lyric theatre. They have been largely the preserve of what Mr. Norman 
Marshall calls ‘The Other Theatre’-—non-commercial, Club or avant garde. 
But the effects of these experiments are apparent in any performance—from 
Anouilh to pantomime, from Mozart to Benjamin Britten. 

All of which may seem a long, long way from a discussion about lighting 
an opera; but it is not irrelevant if we remember that the opera house is part 
of the theatre as a whole, and that the 1952 opera-goer rightly expects some 
visual as well as auditory satisfaction; the days of the costumed concert 
performances of opera are over, and the opera house faces the necessity of 
falling into line with the rest of the theatre. 

Just as, to-day, a conductor requires for his singers and chorus, solo and 
ensemble rehearsals, and for his orchestra, sectional and full rehearsals in 
order fully to study the musical side of an opera, so the producer equally 
carefully prepares not only the singers and chorus, but also the technical 
departments—wardrobe, property makers, carpenters, and electricians. As 
public taste for the visual has developed, so stage presentations have become 
more and more complicated particularly for the repertory house where a 
production may well be performed at irregular intervals over a number of 
years and needs to be maintained at first night standard. 

There are obviously certain principles in stage lighting, just as there are in 
production, that are common to opera and to the drama. The style or con- 
vention within which the work is to be performed is the fundamental one; 
the approaches to Lohengrin and Wozzeck, for instance, are not likely to be 
similar (though one often doubts if critics realise it). Naturalism and symbolism 
and the others all have their place, and it is usually when producers employ 
an alien ‘ism’ (or are inconsistent in its use) that the audience suffers indigestion. 
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‘Carmen’. The Inn of Lillas Pastia. Covent Garden c. 1900 





Another, in my view, tremendously important problem—and one peculiarly 
difficult in opera—is the question of illusion. Our grandfathers apparently 
accepted deficiencies (or the reverse) in acting and physique in their opera 
singers, but to-day we are not so charitable and single-minded. We demand 
not only good singing and musicianship, but also good acting performances 
by singers, who, we like to believe, look something like the characters they 
portray. More and more operatic artists are realizing that they need to act 
as well as to sing and that their figures cannot always be ignored. At the 
same time, producers accept the principle that artists are entitled to, and must 
be given, every possible assistance that modern designing and lighting afford 
to help to create illusion. There is much to be said, I believe, for leaving some- 
thing to the imagination of an audience rather than revealing in an arc light 
the shortcomings of a singer's acting or looks. In the good old days, we are 
told, Madame did not ‘give’ rehearsals for the stage manager (there was no 
producer as we understand the term), she often sent her secretary or dresser 
to inform all concerned where and when she would enter and stand to sing 
the scene. The stage manager could then have her ‘followed’ by an arc lamp 
from the auditorium; it was all quite quick and simple and Madame and her 
audience were perfectly happy in this convention. If the tenor was equally 
important the same procedure applied for him, whilst the rest of the company 
and chorus performed in an even blaze of flat light either amber (day) or 
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In 1952 this kind of visual presentation—(closer to Variety and the Circus) 
will not be accepted by the operatic audience used to a different attitude in 
the legitimate theatre, and lighting in the opera house has rightly begun to 
fall into line. In England because of the paucity of permanent opera com- 
panies, the change has been slow and has met with much opposition from the 
diehards and specialists whose monopoly opera used to be. In Germany, on 
the other hand, experiment in staging and lighting has flourished just as 
healthily in opera houses as in the legitimate theatre. 

It is with some kind of answer to these problems in his mind that the 
producer calls his first lighting rehearsal—usually after the musical and 
production rehearsals with scenery—on the stage. He has previously out- 
lined to the chief electrician the form and type of his lighting, ordered any 
special equipment that he may require and selected the colours of his gela- 
tines—he has fifty or so to choose from. In the stage manager’s Prompt 
Score will already be marked the places where light changes (cues) occur and 
their timings as required by the producer. In an old production of, say, 
Madama Butterfly there would be perhaps five cues in the opera; to-day there 
are nearer fifty. 

Then begins the slow process of plotting each combination of lighting for 
each cue. The producer with the stage director work from the auditorium 
and the stage manager and chief electrician keep a written record on the 
stage. Assistant stage managers stand-in and move for the artists, and a 
repetiteur sits at the piano in the Orchestra Pit so that the timings of light 
changes can be worked out accurately with the music. With seventy or eighty 
lamps or circuits available at all degrees of intensity, these lighting rehearsals 
call for great precision and infinite patience. At Covent Garden twenty-five 
blue (night) from footlights and battens. 


‘Carmen’. The Inn of Lillas Pastia. Metropolitan, 1952 











electricians are needed to operate a performance, many of whom can if 
necessary be cued individually by the chief electrician; he, in turn, receives 
his cue from the stage manager with the Prompt Score. Such widespread 
operation—due largely to the size of the stage and to not very modern 
equipment—needs careful rehearsing if a light change is itself to synchronize 
with the music. Conceptions of timings like three seconds vary enormously! 

The stage carpenter and his staff are present to change scenery and to 
rehearse quick changes; the closest collaboration between stage staff and 
electricians is essential, for a slight inaccuracy of inches in scene setting can 
ruin the lighting of a scene dependant upon fixed electrical equipment. In a 
quick change, too, the electricians can only set their lamps in position when 
scenery and properties are placed, so speed and co-operation are vital— 
particularly when bars of music are being relentlessly beaten out in the 
Orchestra Pit! 

The producer may need two or three lighting rehearsals, each of six hours, 
depending on whether the opera is complicated or not, after which all the 
subsidiary plots of the operatives are collected by the stage manager, checked 
with each other and with the Master Plot, typed and re-issued in time for the 
last few stage rehearsals at which lighting will be included. Inevitably 
alterations and adjustments will have to be made up until the day of the first 
performance, when there is often a final technical run-through by the producer 
and staff during the morning. 

Very briefly this sets out the procedure adopted to create the Lighting Plot 
of a modern operatic production. Once the work has been performed publicly 
this Plot is carefully filed so that the stage management can reproduce exactly 


* Madama Butterfly’: The entrance of the Bonze. Covent Garden, 1907. 
(Zenatello is Pinkerton and Sammarco is Sharpless). 
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‘Madama Butterfly’: The entrance of the Bonze. Covent Garden, 1950. The 
set is by Sophie Fedorovisch. 


from it the producer’s requirements for every succeeding performance. A 
certain period of each performing day is set aside for this very important 
work, in just the same way as time is devoted daily to setting scenery for 
the evening’s performance. With gaps between performances that are often 
long, a great deal is demanded of the stage management and electrical staff 
of an opera house when, nowadays, Lighting Plots tend to become more and 
more complicated. A repertory house which chooses its daily programme 
from twenty or more operas has difficulties immeasurably greater than any 
other theatre. In addition the far larger number of staff involved makes 
for a greater possibility of error. 

But these essentially domestic problems must not be permitted too strongly 
to influence a producer when he initially plans his lighting, even for permanent 
inclusion in the repertory of an opera house. As an interpretative artist he is 
entitled to the freedom which allows him to devise lighting for his production 
characteristic and peculiar to it—and probably very different from any other 
used elsewhere in the repertory. All too often one has seen performances in 
which the lighting was purely routine, and, by providing a sort of stock- 
operatic electrical answer, made no particular visual contribution towards 
mounting the production. This seems to me to be like scoring a symphony 
and omitting parts for the strings; certainly lighting is to production no less 
important than strings are to a full orchestra. No ‘straight’ theatre audience 
accepts this kind of pedestrianism, and there is no very good reason why an 
operatic public should put up with a lower standard. 

The lyric theatre has always accepted its responsibility to present different 
works with different musical styles; now, with its ever widening public, a 
similar responsibility applies in regard to the dramatic and visual. Only by 
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‘La Bohéme’ Act I, 1935 (below), 155) (above). Note the light emphasis on 
characters rather than on unimportant surroundings. 


admitting such responsibility can opera be presented so as to have its full 
impact on a modern audience—and, incidentally, to demonstrate that it 
was made to be performed in the theatre rather than in the concert hall. 
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A Plea for Donna Elvira 
by Anthony Wright 


A perfect performance of Don Giovanni is an exceedingly rare event, if 
indeed it exists outside the realms of theory. There are many likely causes 
for disillusionment, but one of the most frequent is the lack of attention which 
the role of Donna Elvira usually receives from the producer. 

When Adelina Patti appeared in Vienna in 1863 and granted an interview 
to the formidable Hanslick, she received much praise for the charm of her 
performance as Zerlina. Being still young and immensely ambitious, she 
was somewhat contemptuous of this role, however, and told Hanslick that 
it was as Donna Anna that she longed to appear, and that indeed she would 
do so one day. Incidentally, this ambition was never realised, for Zerlina 
was the only Mozart role she ever sang. But the remark was a significant 
one, for it showed the importance attached to Donna Anna, who has always 
been considered the dominant female character in Don Giovanni; Donna 
Elvira was certainly necessary to the plot, but hers was hardly the role which 
prima donnas everywhere fought to attain. In consequence the part was 
more often than not left to an inferior artist. 

Careful consideration of libretto and score will show that Donna Elvira’s 
is €@ more important and much more rewarding part than Donna Anna’s. 
She is one of the most interesting characters in the opera, and she 
is never off the stage for very long. After the beginning of Act I, Donna Anna 
and Don Ottavio move and act as if they were in some way insulated from 
the rest of the cast, and Donna Anna’s only contribution to the development 
of the plot is the comparatively early identification of Don Giovanni as her 
father’s murderer. From that point onwards she periodically comes on stage 
to demand vengeance or to refuse her hand to Don Ottavio. Donna Elvira, 
too, is seeking vengeance, but it is not her sole raison d’étre. It is immediately 
clear that she is still in love with Don Giovanni, in spite of his having aban- 
doned her, and this gives her demands for vengeance a wholly different 
quality from Donna Anna’s. She warns Zerlina of Don Giovanni's real 
intentions; and this can be interpreted as jealousy or as genuine anxiety to 
prevent a helpless girl from suffering the misery she herself has experienced. 
She hopes to win the Don back again, and how pathetically ready she is to 
forgive and forget when she hears his voice beneath her balcony in the trio 
Ah, taci, ingiusto core! But he double-crosses her and she is found in a most 
embarrassing situation with Leporello. Even then she is prepared to forgive 
him, for she rushes in upon him while he is at supper, and implores him 
desperately to renounce his way of living. All this displays a highly emotional 
character, constantly vacillating between hope and despair, between the 
willingness to forgive and the desire for revenge. There is a passionate 
intensity about Elvira, but there 1s also a tender pathos; and the dignity 
which Moliére gave his Elvira is by no means absent in Mozart’s music. 
How to cast such a complex character satisfactorily is one of the major 
problems of the opera. That this problem has occasionally been solved is 
shown by the obituary notice which Bernard Shaw wrote of Iima di Murska, 
which is reprinted from London Music, 1888-89. (Corno di Bassetto)— 

“... She was no less unapproachable as Elvira in Don Giovanni, a creation 
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Jarmila Novotna as Donna Elvira. 


to which only a great artist can do 
justice, and which is usually thrown 
over to a second-rate ‘“dramatic- 
soprano’... Who but di Murska was 
ever rapturously encoured for Mi 
tradi quell’ alma ingrata, which the 
general public so often finds ‘classi- 
cal,’ by which it means rather dull 
and too long? Even Christine Nilsson 
was nothing to her in this crucial 
part.” 

But Ilma di Murska was excep- 
tional, and it was not very often in 
the nineteenth century that one found 
an artist of her stature—or Christine 
Nilsson’s—singing Elvira. From the 
beginning it has always been Donna 
Anna that famous prima donnas have 
sung, and the list of celebrated singers 
who have appeared in this role is a long and glamorous one, including such 
names as Albani, Emmy Destinn, Giulia Grisi, Lilli Lehmann, Frida Leider, 
Jenny Lind, Pauline Lucca, Amalie Materna, Henriette Sontag and 
Tietjens. Occasionally Zerlina was raised to the status of a prima donna 
role, largely because of Patti’s association with the part, for Patti was 
necessarily the star in whatever she appeared. 

Before casting Elvira, the producer has to decide whether he is going to 
treat Don Giovanni as tragi-comedy or farce. The romantic conception of the 
opera, we are told to-day, departed from the intentions of Mozart and 
da Ponte by treating it far too seriously. So now we have a reaction to the 
other extreme, and in some productions nothing is treated seriously—not 
even the arrival of the statue and the descent to hell. 

There is a case for treating Elvira as a purely ridiculous character, because 
she is inextricably connected with the clowning of Leporello. Thus she 
becomes the butt of everyone. Whatever gain may be achieved in the action 
by this treatment—and even that must be considered a very doubtful gain— 
is secured at the expense of the music. Many opera-goers must have wit- 
nessed performances in which the delectable Trio at the beginning of Act II, 
Ah, taci, ingiusto core, has been ruined by the roars of laughter provoked by 
Leporello’s inane clowning; and much of Elvira’s music suffers a similar 
fate if she is made a figure of fun. However, if out-and-out farce is to be the 
order of the day, then there is something to be said for giving the part to a 
dramatic soprano with a voice of heroic proportions, so that all her emotional 
outbursts will have the exaggerated quality of burlesque. But in this case, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at if the role becomes unpopular, for there is no 
intrinsic humour in the part, and no singer is particularly anxious to burlesque 
her own vocal qualities by singing music that is not suited to them. 

But Don Giovanni is no ordinary Opera Buffa. Mozart extracted from the 
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libretto much more than da Ponte put into it, and just as he was later to 
transform Schikaneder’s libretto of Die Zauberfléte into a masterpiece con- 
taining music of profound and majestic solemnity, so he transformed Don 
Giovanni into a work of art in which the comedy is never far removed from 
tragedy. It is the sign of a work of high genius that it can be so variously 
interpreted; and to insist that, because it was written as Opera Buffa, its 
performance must in every way conform with the original requirements of that 
genre, isabsurd and pedantic. It seems that thecap must be made to fit whatever 
happens. In The Times of June Ist, 1936, we read ‘Modern audiences have been 
preached into remembering that Don Giovanni is Opera Buffa, but Mozart found 
it difficult to remember that, and the first pages of the Overture, foreshadow- 
ing the Commendatore’s vengeance, strike the note of high tragedy.’ 

It is true that in the quartet Non ti fidar Elvira has a more dramatic line to 
sing than the other characters, and as the quartet develops she gradually 
loses control of herself, until she bursts into semiquavers at the words 
Sdegno, rabbia, dispetto, pavento. This needs extremely delicate treatment as 
well as fine technical skill from the singer. A powerful dramatic soprano 
produces an undesirably clumsy effect here, unless she is an artist of most 
uncommon gifts. Once again the quality of burlesque is all too easy to 
achieve, because the slightest over-emphasis can make the part seem ridiculous. 

In a serious treatment of the opera the role of Elvira is much more effective 
if sung by a comparatively light soprano. The suggestion of burlesque is 
avoided and the pathos of the part is brought out more clearly. After all, 
Elvira lacks Donna Anna’s coldly purposeful strength of character. She is 
a weak and unhappy woman, indulging in sudden outbursts of impotent 
wrath, but relapsing into a more tender mood of forgiveness, especially in 
the second act. It is important that she should gain the sympathy of the 
audience from the moment of her first entry, and the danger with a powerfully 
dramatic soprano is that she can so easily transfer that sympathy from herself 
to the Don, by creating the impression 
that she is for ever nagging. The aria 
Ah, chi mi dice mai, with the semi- 
humorous interpolations of the hidden 
Don Giovanni and Leporello, takes 
us to the very heart of Elvira’s plight, 
and both pathos and indignation are 
found in the music. But there is 
nothing in this aria to indicate the 
desirability of a powerful voice. The 
cry for vengeance here is altogether on 
a different scale from that expressed 
in Donna Anna’s great aria Or sai 
chi l’onore, with its dramatic recitat- 
tive. In the latter aria the whole 
accompaniment, with its tremolando 
Strings, is expressive of vehement 
rage. Donna Anna is not a lady to 
be easily placated. 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Donna 
Elvira. Photo Ellinger. 











But this quartet, in which Elvira becomes more and more excitable, and 
finally throws all discretion to the winds, can be made quite moving if the 
Elvira is in full sympathy with her part. 

The Trio in Act II is one of the loveliest sections of music in the opera, and 
one that is so often disappointing in performance for one reason or another. 
This is the one number among all those in which Elvira sings that demandsa 
delicate soprano voice. No matter how refined and controlled the singing, it 
will not make its proper effect if the singer’s tone is too heavy. The whole 
Trio should be subdued, almost as if we were eavesdropping, except at 
Elvira’s one outburst at the words No, non ti credo, o barbaro! The last four 
bars of the Trio, particularly, need the most delicate treatment, and one looks 
for the kind of vocal timbre one has come to associate with the role of 
Pamina in Die Zauberflote. 

There is a further reason for care in casting the three female roles in Don 
Giovanni. It is most essential to establish a contrast, not only in characteriza- 
tion, but also in vocal timbre. Zerlina’s is definitely a soubrette role; it is 
in keeping with her innocent charm and naiveté. Donna Anna is the 
dramatic figure, cold and domineering, out for the revenge of her father’s 
murder. Donna Elvira falls between the two. But this contrast is often 
neglected. In a notable performance of the opera at Covent Garden in June 
1926, in spite of a brilliant cast under the direction of Bruno Walter, the 
dramatic balance of the work was upset in just this way. On this occasion the 
Donna Anna was Frida Leider, the greatest Briinnhilde and Isolde of her 
day; the Donna Elvira was Lotte Lehmann, who was outstanding in the 
roles of Leonora in Fidelio, Sieglinde, and the Feldmarschallin. In his 
review of this performance, Ernest Newman wrote in The Sunday Times: 

‘With Lotte Lehmann as Elvira and Frida Leider as Anna, we had what 
unfortunately often happens in Don Giovanni; each was dramatically so 
masterful that we missed the contrast there should be between the two types 
of femininity; the essence of the subject is that in Anna, Elvira, Zerlina and 
the non-appearing lady’s-maid, we see different aspects of the Don’s compre- 
hensive taste in women.” 

This lack of contrast still frequently persists, for in Munich, in April last 
year, the part of Elvira was sung by Cicilie Reich, who had been singing the 
part of Sieglinde the previous evening; while the role of Anna was given to 
Annalies Kupper, the Aida of two nights before. 

However the contrast is sometimes successfully achieved, and this was true 
of the performances given by the Vienna State Opera at Covent Garden in 
the autumn of 1947—especially when Ljuba Welitsch sang as Donna Anna. 
The part of Elvira was most beautifully sung by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, who 
admirably brought out the pathos of the role. Indeed, Elvira is one of her 
most lovely interpretations, and it is to be hoped that we may see her again 
in this part. Last summer, too, at Glyndebourne, when Suzanne Danco 
stepped in at short notice because of the illness of Dorothy MacNeil, her 
lovely singing as Elvira was the success of the production. The contrast in 
vocal timbre which is needed is not unlike that required in /domeneo between 
llia and Electra. One day. perhaps, we may be able to hear Sena Jurinac, 
who was such an outstanding Ilia at Glyndebourne, in the role of Elvira. 

Regarding Elvira’s aria Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata, which Mozart wrote 
especially for Caterina Cavalieri to sing at the first Vienna production of the 
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Vallinger (El Vira), Nebe (Leporello), Berger (Don Giovanni). Act IT, Scene 2 
of * Don Giovanni.” Photo Blumenthal 


opera, it is frequently omitted as being superfluous to the development of the 
drama. This it undoubtedly is; but is it in fact any more so than Anna’s big 
aria Non mi dir? In the first production at Prague Donna Anna was given 
the extra solo, because Teresa Saporiti was regarded as a more important 
singer than Caterina Micelli, who was the Elvira. When Elvira was sung by 
a soprano of the importance of Cavalieri, however, an extra aria had to be 
written in for her, too. The opera has several purely static arias, not arising 
out of the dramatic situation, but written for display of the voice, and these 
sometimes even get shifted about according to the whims of the producer. 
Both Ottavio’s arias are of this kind, and Mi tradi and Non mi dir are further 
examples. If one is to restore the part of Elvira to its rightful place of import- 
ance, then this Vienna interpolation should be included. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to admit that there have been many fine 
Elviras in the past. But this has only been the case when Don Giovanni 
has been staged with an ‘all star cast’; then, of course, each character 
received due attention. Many singers in the past have sung Elvira ‘on the 
way up,’ graduating later to Donna Anna. This is clear proof that 
Elvira’s is considered the easier part, when in fact it is in so many 
respects a much more difficult role to bring off successfully. Everything 
should be done to help the Elvira; and the restraint of Leporello is 
one of the most important considerations, since Elvira is so much at his 
mercy. Low and vulgar buffoonery will make Elvira’s part much more 
difficult to sustain. But however much assistance the singer is given by 
producer and cast, the question of vocal timbre must come first, and a 
singer be chosen who is able to bring out the tenderer sides of Elvira’s 
character and the true pathos of her plight. 
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News 


Great Britain 

South Wales. The Clydach and District Operatic Society gave three 
performances of Verdi’s Nabucco at the end of March. Tom Williams sang 
the title part and Serafina di Leo took the part of Abigaille. These were the 
first performances of the work in this country since it was heard at Covent 
Garden as Anato in 1850. Four performances of the work were due to be 
given by the Glasgow Grand Opera Society from April 14 to 19 conducted 
by Walter Susskind and produced by Peter Ebert. 


Austria 

It is gratifying to learn of the success of the young English conductor, 
John Pritchard, at the Vienna Staatsoper earlier this year. Mr. Pritchard went 
to Vienna to conduct some performances of La Forza del Destino, which had 
been given earlier this season under Karl BOhm. “The great choruses’ wrote 
one critic, ‘were as successful as if the guest-conductor had trained them from 
the very beginning of the new production. Undoubtedly the lasting impression 
of the evening was the quality of the musical direction.’ 

Such was Mr. Pritchard’s success that besides the three performances of 
Forza, he was asked to conduct two Rigolettos, a Butterfly and an Entfiihrung. 
Next season he has been invited to Vienna for five months, to conduct Mozart 
and Italian operas in the repertory. 


France 

The Paris Opéra has revived Honegger’s Antigone which is now given in the 
same programme as Jeanne au Bicher. The libretto, adapted from Sophocles, 
is by Jean Cocteau who has also designed the décor, costumes and mise-en- 
scene. José Beckmans was the producer, and the cast included Héléne 
Bouvier in the title part, José Beckmans as Créon, Regine Crespin as Isméne, 
Louis Noguera as Hémon, Pierre Froumenty as Tiresias and Odette Ricquier 
as Eurydice. 

The complete ensemble of the Stuttgart Opera paid a short visit to Paris 
from March 12 to 16 and gave two performances of Tristan und Isolde with 
Martha Mddl, Res Fischer, Wolfgang Windgassen, Otto von Rohr and 
Gustav Neidlinger; two of Die Zauberfléte with Olga Moll, Lore Wissmann, 
Josef Traxel, Otto von Rohr and Engelbert Czubok, and one of a double bill 
comprising Mihalovici’s Phédre, with Hilde Scheppan, Res Fischer, Gustav 
Neidlinger and Otto von Rohr, and Orff’s Catulli Carmina. Ferdinand Leitner 
conducted all the performances. The success was enormous, especially of the 
Tristan performances which excited the Parisian critics to such superlatives 
as one rarely sees in print today. 


Germany 

The Aachen Stadttheater which was destroyed during the war and has now 
been rebuilt, reopened with a Festival production of Meistersinger conducted 
by Karl Elmendorff. Wilhelm Schirp sang the part of Sachs, Elisabeth 
Griimmer was Eva, and Richard Bitterauf the Beckmesser. 
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Alfred Siercke’s design for the Auto-da-fé scene in ‘Don Carlos’ at Hamburg 


Berlin. The Berliner Rundfunk recently broadcast the first performance of 
Alan Bush’s opera Wat Tyler. This work was one of the four prize-winning 
operas in the Arts Council Festival of Britain competition last year. The work 
under the direction of the composer was sung by a cast that included Dora 
Zschille, Werner Liebing, Heinz Friedrich, Otto Hopf, Willi Heyer-Kramer, 
Gertrud Prenszlow and Anneliese Miiller. 

Recent events at the Stadtische Oper have included a guest appearance by 
Marko Rothmiiller as Amonasro in Aida, with Hedwig Miiller-Butow as 
Aida, Klose as Amneris, Erich Witte as Radames and Josef Greindl as 
Ramfis; Leopold Ludwig was the conductor. A new version of Suppé’s 
Boccaccio in an arrangement by Anton Paulik and Rudolf Kattnigg made its 
appearance at the end of March. Erich Arnold appeared in the title part and 
the rest of cast included Traute Richter, Martha Musial, Emmi Hagemann, 
Hans Heinz Nissen, Herbert Brauer and Wilhelm Lang. Hans Lenzer was 
the conductor, and Adolf Rott the producer. The one-hundred-and-twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Beethoven’s death was celebrated on March 26 with a 
special performance of Fidelio conducted by Fricsay and sung by Marianne 
Schech, Lisa Otto, Peter Anders, Peter Klein, Gottlob Frick, Hans Heinz 
Nissen and Wilhelm Lang. Inge Borkh has been making some guest appear- 
ances as Magda Sorel and Aida. 

Walter Moss sends the following report from Cologne: The recent per- 
formances of Tannhduser were remarkable for a Venus who could not only 
sing, but fooked as if she were capable of enchanting Tannhiuser. Those 
who have experienced such Venuses as Anny Konetzni, Erna Reka, Alice 
Ostrovsky, will appreciate the achievements of Cologne’s Charlotte Hoffmann- 
Paulls. The title part was sung by Bernd Aldenhoff, and one was often left 
wishing for less vigour and a little more musicianship; though perhaps it is 
unfair to judge a singer under the cramped conditions of the Cologne stage, 
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where the acoustics can be extremely bad. Trude Eipperle from Stuttgart 
and Else Oehme-Foerster from Hagen, shared the part of Elisabeth; others 
in the cast were Wilhelm Schirp, Felix Knapper and Peter Nohl. 

Other revivals have included Tiefland with Aga Joesten, Else Veith, 
Wilhelm Otto and Peter Nohl, and Aida with Walburga Wegner, Lillian 
Benningsen, Wilhelm Otto and Felix Knapper; Richard Krauss was the 
conductor and Erich Bormann the producer. 

The Dresden Staatsoper has recently offered a new production of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Quattro Rusteghi (the second of this work since the war); the cast 
included Theo Adam, Werner Faulhaber, Karl Heinz Thomann, Werner 
Liebing, Ursula Richter and Ruth Glowa. Karl Schubert was the conductor 
and Horst Reday the producer. 

The Hamburg Staatsoper offered a new production by Giinther 
Rennert of Don Carlos with settings designed by Alfred Siercke. Elfriede 
Wasserthal was the Elisabeth, M6dl the Eboli, Schock the Don Carlos, 
Frick the Philip, Theo Hermann the Grand Inquisitor and Josef Metternich 
Posa; Leopold Ludwig conducted. 

Hanover. The first performance of Hans Hermann Henze’s opera Boulevard 
Solitude, based on the Manon story, took place on February 17; a full report 
with photographs of the production will appear in the June OPERA. 

The new production of Elektra at the Munich Staatsoper has received 
several performances, and all were greeted with the greatest enthusiasm; 
the production was taken to Rome for a series of performances at the Teatro 
dell’ Opera and was also broadcast on the German radio. Werner Egk’s 
Peer Gynt was the next addition to the repertory. This work had never been 
given in Munich before, it was produced by Heinz Arnold and conducted by 
the composer; Hermann Uhde sang the title part. 


Salvadore Fiume’s design for the fourth scene of ‘La vida breve’ at la Scala 
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Nicola Benois’s design for Act Il scene 2 of *L’ Uragano’ at la Scala 


Italy 


Peter Dragadze sends the following report of recent events at la Scala, 
Milan: The world premiere of Lodovico Rocca’s L’ Uragano (The Storm) 
took place on February 9. This Italian version of the Ostrowsky play, which 
furnished Janacek with his Katya Kabanova, has been made by Eligio Possenti, 
and although the work was reasonably well received by the public, it was 
something of a disappointment. Rocca’s music has too strong a flavour of 
Puccini in it to be called original. The individual performances were on the 
whole excellent, especially those of Clara Petrella as Caterina and Cloe Elmo 
as Kabanova. Giuseppe Campora who sang the part of Boris, has one of the 
most beautiful lyric tenor voices in Italy today; but the part is really too 
heavy for him, and should be taken by a dramatic tenor. Raphael Arie 
as Dikoy sang well, but was inclined to exaggerate his acting. Ilva Ligabue 
in the small part of the beggar girl showed that she deserves larger roles, 
for she has both a pleasant voice and good sense of the stage. Franco 
Ghione, who is at home in the operas of the older Italian School, seemed out 
of his element with this work. 

Cavalleria Rusticana was given in a double bill with de Falla’s La vida 
breve, which was last performed at the Scala in the 1933-34 season. The 
Falla work was conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini who was making his 
Scala debut; although he worked well with singers, he did not do full justice 
to Falla’s brilliant score. Constantino Araujo who sang the part of Salud 
did not show the technical precision that had marked her appearances last 
season in Ballo in Maschera; Francesco Albanese was a reliable Paco and 
Silvana Zanolli sang the part of Carmela with good taste. The Cavalleria 
performance was distinguished by the fine singing of Ebe Stignani as 
Santuzza, though she could have exhibited more warmth in the part; Gino 
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‘Don Giovanni’ at the Teatro Comunale, Florence. Setting by Kautsky 


Bechi was excellent as Alfio, but Giuseppe Vertechi, who sang the part of 
Turridu in place of the indisposed Lauri-Volpi, used his rich voice in a rather 
wild sort of way, while his acting was provincial. Anna Maria Canali was 
the first-rate Lola. Ghione who conducted appeared out of sympathy with 
the work, and there weresmoments when the stage and orchestra did not 
synchronise. 

Florence. The season at the Teatro Comunale included some further 
performances of a very high order. Serafin conducted a new production of 
Don Giovanni with settings by Kautsky. Rossi-Lemeni sang the title part 
for the first time, with Giuseppe Taddei as Leporello, Eugene Conley as 
Ottavio, Birgit Nilsson as Donna Anna, Gladys Kutchka as Elvira and 
Rosanna Carteri as Zerlina; Enzo Viaro and Silvio Maionica completed the 
cast. Maria Callas, Eugene Conley, Carlo Tagliabue and Rossi-Lemeni 
were heard in J Puritani also conducted by Serafin. The season concluded 
with two performances of Smetana’s Bartered Bride (or La sposa venduta as it 
in known in Italy); this was conducted by Arthur Rodzinski and the cast 
included Vittoria Calma, Wenko Wenkoff, Endré Koreh, Gianni Raimondi 
and Silvio Maionica. 

The season at the Carlo Felice, Genoa, was due to open on March 20 with 
a performance of Mefistofele conducted by Capuana and sung by Rossi- 
Lemeni, Adriana Guerrini, Adelina Cambi and Gianni Poggi. The plans for 
the season include new productions of La Traviata, and Don Giovanni, 
revivals of Tannhduser, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Bohéme, Simon Boccanegra, 
Il sistema della dolcezza (Tosatti) and the first performances in Genoa of 
L’heure espagnole, Une education manquée and Angélique; these last three 
works will be sung in French and conducted by Otto Ackermann. 
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The season at the San Carlo, Naples, continued with performances of 
Tosca (Martinis, Tagliavini and Malaspina: conductor Berrettoni), Giocondo 
e il suo re by Carlo Jachino (Elena Danese, Vera Montanari, Gustavo 
Gallo and Afro Poli: conductor Berrettoni), Rigoletto (Onat, Pini, Raimondi, 
Savarese, Romani: conductor Patané) and Ballo in Maschera (Martinis, 
Minarchi, Pastori, Tagliavini, and Tagliabue: conductor Berrettoni). 

The season at the Teatro Massimo, Palermo opened with a new production 
of Aida conducted by Capuana and sung by Antonietta Stella, Elena 
Nicolai, Roberto Turrini, Gian Giacomo Guelfi. This was followed by a 
production of Andrea Chenier with Caniglia, Braschi and Mascherini. 
Kenneth Neate was heard in the title role of Faust with Rosanna Carteri, 
Italo Tajo and Enzo Mascherini, conductor Molinari-Pradelli, and this was 
followed by a double bill which comprised Menotti’s The Medium with 
Pederzini, and Respighi’s Lucrezia with Antonietta Stella; both works were 
conducted by de Fabritiis. Mario Ziino conducted the Manon revival with a 
cast that included Carosio, Misciano and Borriello. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome: One of Rome’s most 
interesting productions this season was Oscar Fritz Schuh’s Franco Cacciatore 
or, more recognisably, Freischiitz. The mixture of German ideas and Italian 
interpreters was all-pervasive: the first act began in true Teutonic fashion 
with a German fairy-story set (Cristini’s, borrowed from Naples), and a very 
dynamic chorus excellently grouped. By the last act Schuh in exhaustion 
had left them standing full on to the audience in a solid, determined mass 
watching in total apathy Christoff’s realistic version of Kaspar’s horrid death. 
‘Why don’t they send for the Red Cross?’ whispered a young Italian critic 
at the prova. A comfortable domesticity reigned in the scenes between Agathe 
and Aennchen, though the bridesmaids’ chorus was a school-prize giving in 
burlesque. Such innocence from Italians! Schuh’s brilliance with macabre 
scenes combined with the technical 
equipment of the Rome Opera House 
made for a blood-curdling Wolf’s 
Glen. Some orchestral soloists left 
much to be desired, but the sustained 
crescendo achieved by Capuana in 
this scene was extremely impressive. 

The hardest problem for Italians is 
the switch from speech to singing 
which is absolutely foreign to their 
vocal traditions. Simionato as Aenn- 
chen came to the deftest solution by 
treating her part in opera buffa style 
and her singing was most musicianly. 
Caterina Mancini’s Agathe involved 
a most commendable disciplining of 
her stentorian vocal forces; she was 
far more refined than usual, and 


Rosanna Carteri (Zerlina), Rossi- 
Lemeni (Don Giovanni) at Florence 
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Aci Ill of *Puritani’ at Teatro Comunale, Florence 


apart from some inaccuracies, Leise, /eise in Italian came off very well. 
Albanese was a bad choice for Max as his tone is too nasal and his stage- 
movements often meaningless: Christoff plunged deep into the character 
of Kaspar and his artistry makes criticism seem impudence. Remarkable 
throughout the production were the high quality of the ensembles—particu- 
larly the lovely Mozartian quality achieved by Albanese, Mancini and 
Simionato in the Act II Trio. 

Benois’ sets have served many an edition of Aida, which flourished again 
in all its tropicality throughout January and February. There were three 
changes of cast conducted by Capuana and Ottavio Ziino. The male chorus, 
whose solidity is here in place, distinguished themselves by some fine dark 
singing. By now, the production is as ritualistic as a Vatican function, and 
proceeds with the same stately solemnity (except for the circus-like Triumph 
Scene) reaching its height, musically and dramatically, in the last act. The 
star of the first performances was the Amneris, Giulietta Simionato, whose 
adaptability and sense of style seem limitless. After the first act her voice 
soared in mature firm curves, her tone most beautiful in the upper octave. 
Antonietta Stella’s Aida is far from ideal in spite of an outstanding voice 
because she is fundamentally cold and at present lacks the skill to hide it. 
Lauri-Volpi made a good showing as Radames because in spite of slurs and 
sharpness the tone was more homogeneous. Bechi’s Amonasro was dramatic- 
ally excellent. 

In spite of its incorrigible banality (‘My shoes are tight’ sings Minnie) the 
veristic Girl of the Golden West fared well in this recent revival. Westerns in 
any form are sure-fire with Italians, and this stage version even included 
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trotting horses. Maria Caniglia as the tough Minnie graded her noisy 
climaxes to perfection, especially in the second act, her voice fresh, crisp 
and warm. She gave the part all her artistry which served to show up the 
inadequacies of Lauri-Volpi, who blustered tediously and coarsened his tone 
by opening it too much. Raffaele de Falchi made a good Sheriff, unaccount- 
ably sporting a top-hat in the ‘polka’ bar. 

Zandonai’s Giulietta e Romeo flirts with Shakespeare as it pleases, dispensing 
with most of the interesting characters. It leaves a raging Tybalt (Afro Poli) 
and adds an effective scene with a Troubadour (Enzo Guagni) whose 
singing informs Romeo of Juliet’s “death.” It is a clamorous work, largely 
devoid of tenderness, and memorable for its Cavalcata, elder brother to 
Tarquin’s Ride in Lucretia. Ottavio Ziino, who conducted, runs the 
Experimental Summer School at Spoleto, from where he brought the 
Romeo, Franco Corelli. His looks were excellent, voice passable, but 
acting technique negligible. Juliet has to be played, strangely enough, by a 
lirico spinto, Mercedes Fortunati. 

The contrast between Filektra and the Nozze di Figaro, the two most 
important productions during February, showed up in a most startling way 
the dangers of importing a producer from outside, who in a few days is 
supposed to draw out from a set of individualistic singers a homogeneous 
whole, in a style in which they cannot but feel strange. The Munich State 
Opera’s Elektra had the benefit of a resident producer, Heinz Arnold, and it 
was through-produced in the best sense. Peter Ebert's Nozze di Figaro, faute 
de mieux, abounded in purple patches superimposed on the very solid fabric 
Italians deem suitable for Mozart, and Gui’s careful, tortoise-slow tempi 


Act l of ‘The Bartered Bride’ at Florence 














The Wolf’s Glen scene in ‘Der Freischiitz’ at the Rome Opera 
Photo Oscar Savio 


were more conducive to Figaro’s funeral. Once accustomed to the difference 
of pace, however, many lovely things emerged: the almost Bellini-like legato, 
the high quality of the ensembles, specially at the end of Act II, Simionato’s 
frisky and eminently musical Cherubino, the enchanting duets of Renata 
Tebaldi (Countess) and Elena Rizzieri (Susanna) and the latter’s Deh vieni. 
The men were less satisfactory. Petri’s Count, like his Don Giovanni, imposes 
but does not impress, and Taddei’s pompous Figaro, dressed in an unforget- 
able black velvet blazer edged with red braid, had none of the barber’s high- 
spirited bonhomie. The full stage was used except for the first scene of Act III, 
and the faded old sets in high baroque made it look even vaster than it is, 
and destroyed the sense of intimate intrigue. 

Elektra’s company arrived complete with Flit-man, who walked non- 
chalantly across stage at the dress rehearsal spraying every inch! It served 
to remind one how much time Inge Borkh has to spend clawing at the earth. 
Herbert Graf’s static conception of this Strauss opera under Mitropoulos 
at Florence in 1950 made the present production conducted by Knapperts- 
busch seem all the more exciting, with its skilful variations of intensity 
translated into expressive movement for chorus and soloists alike. The chorus, 
scurrying across the stage into graceful groups, had a most effective part to 
play in emphasizing the acceleration of the action to its final catharsis, but 
in a sense Inge Borkh held it all within herself. She achieved a perfect 
correlation of mime and singing, and each relationship brought with it a 
total change of attitude from which some grain of tenderness was never 
missing. Vocally she combines the virtues of both Italian and German 
schools: she has a truly thrilling voice, sensuous, impelling and easily pro- 
duced. Annalies Kupper made an effective foil as Chrysothemis but much 
of her volume fails to reach the audience. Res Fischer’s Klytemnestra looked 
like the Evil Queen of Snow-white, and her voice, so rich in the centre, is 
stratified. Hermann Uhde as Orestes seemed cold and impassive after the 
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others. Helmut Jurgens’s solid set was lit from inside and a ramp behind one 
of the lower window-spaces used to reveal a gaudy Klytemnestra and her 
train. Orestes’ arrival in the courtyard was heralded by a long shadow, a 
rare sight on the Rome stage. Indeed, it was the subtle use of chiaroscuro in 
every sense—aural, balletic and visual—which made this Elektra one of the 
great moments of the Roman season. 

Consequently, the less said the better about Strauss’s Legend of Joseph 
ballet, which followed it—choreographer Victor Gsovsky. It was a tasteless 
anticlimax. 

The season at Reggio Emilia opened with a performance of La Gioconda 
with Maria Pedrini, Dora Minarchi, Mario Binci and Ugo Savarese; this 
was followed by a Traviata, Boris Godounov (Christoff, Binci, Mincarchi, 
Wesselowski; conductor de Fabritiis) Madama Butterfly, and La Rotella’s 
Manuella. 

The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, came to an end with a 
performance of Rosenkavalier conducted by Otto Ackermann and sung by 
Dorothy Dow, Elsa Cavelti, Alda Noni, Italo Tajo and Marcello Cortis. 
Other events during the closing weeks of the season included performances of 
Werther with Rina Corsi and di Stefano, conducted by Molinari-Pradelli, 
and a triple bill comprising Angélique, L’heure espagnole and Le portrait de 
Manon, which were sung in French by Marisa Morel’s company. 

The recent performances at the Fenice, Venice of Wolf-Ferrari’s Quattro 
Rusteghi, were conducted by the late composer’s nephew, Manno Wolf- 
Ferrari. This Goldoni comedy, set in Venice of the 1750’s has always been 
a favourite of this theatre; the sets for the present production were designed 
by Giuseppe Cherubini. The cast included Vito de Taranto, Carlo Ulivi, 
Antonio Cassinelli, Bruno Carmassi, Dolores Ottani, Elena Rizzieri, Ornella 
Rovero, Agnese Dubbini, and Rodolfo Moraro. Alfano’s Risurrezione was 
conducted by Angelo Questa and sung by Carla Gavazzi, Glauco Scarlini, 
Franco Molinaro and Giuseppina Sani. Questa also conducted the revival 
of Sonnambula in which the American soprano Dolores Wilson scored another 
success as Amina; Cesare Valletti 
sang the part of Elvino and Antonio 
Cassinelli that of Conte Rodolfo. 
Siegfried was sung in German by 
Anni Konetzni, Mela Bugnarovic, 
Bernd Aldenhoff, Ralph Telasko, 
Peter Klein, Heinrich Pflanzl and 
Endré von Koreh: conductor Rudolf 
Moralt; at the last performance of 
this opera, Helena Braun took over 
the part of Briinnhilde. The season 
ended with La Forza del Destino 
conducted by Manno Wolf-Ferrari 
and sung by Anita Corridori, Dora 
Minarchi, Roberto Turrini, Ugo 
Savarese, Giulio Neri and Melchiorre 
Luise. 


Inge Borkh (Elektra) and Anneliese 
Kupper (Chrysothemis) Photo Rudolf Betz 
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Giuseppe Cherubini’s set for Act I scene 2 of ‘I Quattro Rusteghi’ at La Fenice, 
Venice. Photo Giacomelli 


Obituary 


We announce with regret the deaths of the following artists: 

Nino Ederle. The death of this tenor took place in Milan at the end of last 
November at the age of fifty-nine. He specialised in the more florid music 
of Cimarosa and Rossini; he was heard at la Scala, and all the leading 
Italian theatres. His only appearances at Covent Garden were in 1935, when 
he sang in L’/taliana in Algeri with Conchita Supervia. 

Donald Dame. The death of this American tenor occurred on January 21 
at the early age of thirty-four, during the tour of Fledermaus in which he was 
singing the part of Eisenstein. His Metropolitan debut took place on 
December 3, 1943 when he sang the part of Laerte in Mignon. 

Giacomo Rimini. This well-known baritone, husband of soprano Rosa 
Raisa, died in Chicago early in March. His connections with the Chicago 
opera dated from 1916, and he sang there continuously until 1937. Other 
than Stabile, he was the best known Falstaff of the inter-war years, and 
besides singing this part at la Scala under Toscanini and at the first Florence 
Festival of 1933, he sang it for the complete Columbia recording of the 
opera. He appeared at Covent Garden in 1933 as Posa in Don Carlos ard 
as lago. 

Enzo de Muro Lomanto. The death of this tenor occurred on March 15, 
a few weeks before his fiftieth birthday. Born in 1902, he made his debut 
at the San Carlo, Naples as Cavaradossi, and was one of the most elegant 
Italian singers of the 1920°s. He was at la Scala from 1927 to 1931 singing 
such parts as Don Ottavio, Ernesto, Tonio (Figlia del Regimento) and 
Fenton. He sang Hoffmann at the 1938 Florence Festival, and appeared in 
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Paris, Budapest, Vienna, Barcelona and elsewhere in Europe. He made 
several fine records for Columbia, and was the husband of Toti dal Monte. 


Summer Festivals 

Paris May Festival. The Festival at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées which 
is devoted to ‘Masterpieces of the twentieth century,” opens on April 30. 
On May 2 and 3, the Vienna State Opera will give two performances of 
Wozzeck conducted by Karl Bohm, in the production of last year’s Salzburg 
Festival. From May 10 to 15 there will be performances by the New York 
City Ballet, including performances of Strawinsky’s Orpheus, The Fire Bird 
and The Cage, all conducted by the composer. On May 19 Strawinsky will 
conduct a performance of his Oedipus Rex with Patricia Neway in the cast; 
the work will be staged and narrated by Jean Cocteau. On May 26 and 27, 
Benjamin Britten will conduct performances of Billy Budd given by the 
Covent Garden Company. There will also be a performance of Virgil 
Thomson’s Four Saints in Three Acts (libretto by Gertrude Stein) and 
orchestral concerts conducted by Ernest Ansermet, Ferenc Fricsay, Igor 
Markevitch, Pierre Monteux, Charles Munch, Hans Rosbaud and Bruno 
Walter. 

Florence. This year’s Maggio Fiorentino will take the form of a Rossini 
Festival. It will open with his Armida, last heard in Milan in 1836. The first 
and last of his comic operas will be performed, Pietra del Paragone and 
Comte Ory and the first and last of his opera seria, Tancredi and Guglielmo 
Tell; Francesco Cavalli’s Didone and Vito Frazzi’s Don Chisciotte are 
the other operas to be heard this year. 

This year’s Holland Festival will last from June 5 to July 4. The operatic 
contribution to the Festival will as usual be given by the Netherlands Opera, 
who will present Don Giovanni (conductor Krips), Ballo in Maschera (conductor 
Alberto Erede), Jenufa (conductor Rafael Kubelik), Halewijn (Pijper), 
(conductor Eduard Flipse), and Strawinsky’s Le Rossignol and Oedipus Rex, 
(conducted by Charles Bruck). The singers will include Gré Brouwenstijn, 
Greet Koeman, Lidy van der Veen, Louise de Vries, Frans Vroons, Jan van 
Mantgem, Gerard Holthaus, Chris Scheffer and Gerard Groot. The guest 
singers are Scipio Colombo and Erich Kunz. 

The Munich Festival will open on July 20 with a performance of Rosen- 
kavalier conducted by Kleiber, who will also be in charge of the Tristan 
performances on July 29 and August 1. The feature of this year’s festival 
will be the first Ring cycle to be given in post-war Germany outside Bayreuth, 
this will be on August 4, 5, 8, 10. Other works to be performed are Meister- 
singer, July 23, August 3, 17; Elektra, July 27; Cosi fan Tutte, July 31; 
Ariadne auf Naxos, August 2; Salome, August 7; Entfiihrung, August 12; 
Palestrina, August 15 and Don Giovanni, August 16. 

The casts for the Salzburg Festival are as follows: 

Don Pasquale. Hilde Giiden, Sesto Bruscantini, Carl Dénch, Helmut 
Krebs. Conductor Mario Rossi; producer Oscar Fritz Schuh; settings 
Caspar Neher. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Hilde Giiden, Irmgard 
Seefried, Anny Felbermayer, Erich Kunz, George London and Alfred 
Poell, Endré Koreh, Peter Klein, Carl Dénch, Erich Majkut. Conductor 
Wilhelm Furtwangler; producer Herbert Graf; settings Stefan Hlawa. 
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Enzo Mascherini, Dolores Wilson and Agostino Lazzari in ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia’ at Venice. Photo Giacomelli 


Die Zauberfléte. Irmgard Seefried, Wilma Lipp, Anny Felbermeyer, 
Margherita Kenney, Annelies Kupper, Edith Oravez, Sieglinde Wagner, 
Anton Dermota, Josef Greindl, Erich Kunz, Peter Klein, Paul Schoffler, 
Josef Gostic, Franz Bierbach, Franz H6ébling. Conductor Wilhelm Furt- | 
wangler; producer Oscar Fritz Schuh; settings Caspar Neher. 

Die Liebe der Danae. Annelies Kupper, Dorothea Siebert, Maureen 
Springer, Josef Gostic, Paul Schoffler and Alfred Poell, Franz Bierbach, 
August Jaresch, Erich Maikut, Harald Proglhdf. Conductor Clemens 
Krauss; producer Rudolf Hartmann; settings Emil Preetorius. 

Otello. Rosanna Carteri, Sieglinde Wagner, Ramon Vinay, Paul 
Schéffler, Anton Dermota, Endré Koreh, August Jaresch, Georg Monthy. 
Conductor Furtwiangler; producer Herbert Graf; settings Stefan Hlawa. 
Edinburgh. The dates of the operatic performances at Edinburgh are: 

Fidelio. August 18, 20; September 1, 4. Conductor Leopold Ludwig 

Die Zauberfléte. August 19, 21, 23, 26. Conductor Georg Solti. 

Der Freischiitz. August 22, 25, 27. Conductor Joseph Keilberth. 
Der Rosenkavalier. August 28: Conductor Joseph Keilberth. 

August 30, September 5: Conductor Ludwig. 
Mathis der Maler. August 29, September 2. Conductor Leopold Ludwig. 
| Die Meistersinger. September 3, 6. Conductor Leopold Ludwig. 
We would like to draw our readers’ attention to the Specialised Travel 
| Service Ltd., which is a new organisation representing most of the major 
music and art festivals in Europe. The Festivals at Aix, Lucerne, Ziirich, 
Menton, Orange, etc., are among these for which this firm will arrange 
tickets and hotel accommodation etc. Full details may be obtained from 

Specialised Travel Service Ltd., 66 Paddington Street, W.1. ' 
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Gramophone Records 


Deletions 

A good many operatic records vanish from the catalogues on June 30, 
1952, and as some of them are the only available recordings, it seems worth 
while drawing people’s attention to them before it is too late (I mentioned 
a few in December 1951). 

The most important of the complete sets is that of Tannhduser, made at 
Bayreuth in 1930 with a cast including Maria Miiller, Janssen and Andresen; 
the performance is admirable and there is no other complete set available 
(LCX46-63). The Columbia Manon has many advantages over the new 
Decca issue, and the real devotee of this opera should consider it seriously 
before it is too late (LCX84-101). With two complete recordings now 
available, one should not unduly mourn the pre-war Dresden set of Act III 
of Meistersinger, but its cast is sound and some may prefer it to either of the 
more recent versions. 

Rossini suffers badly this year. Both available versions of Una voce as 
sung by a mezzo-soprano are scheduled for deletion; if you agree with me 
in thinking the music far preferable in its original form, you should buy 
either Tourel (LX1075) or Supervia (PXO1015 special)—the former’s better 
recorded, the latter’s gayer and a fit companion to her splendid recording of 
the Lesson scene (PXO1020), which is also to be deleted. One of Pagliughi’s 
most interesting records is of two arias from La Gazza Ladra, otherwise 
unobtainable (DPX13). To celebrate the return of Cenerentola to the English 
stage, both versions of the Rondo-finale disappear; again Tourel (LX1003) 
and Supervia (PXO1018) are the singers and the same qualifications apply 
as above. To complete the story, Tourel’s performance of an aria from 
L’Italiana (LX1054) and Silveri’s of Resta immobile from William Tell 
(LX1585) are also scheduled for extinction. Perhaps Parlophone will make 
amends by issuing the Cetra set of Cenerentola—and on lL/p at that? 

The best performance of Auber’s Masaniello overture disappears (C3888), 
as does one of the few good Meyerbeer records in the present-day catalogues 
—Adieux, mon doux rivage, Inez’s aria from L’ Africaine, beautifully sung by 
Rethberg (PO170 special). The charming aria which Gwen Catley recorded 
from Bizet’s La Jolie Fille de Perth has recently been issued in the Archive 
series, sung by Selma Kurz; my advice is to secure the cheaper and by no 
means inferior version before it is too late (C3931). For the sake of com- 
pleteness, one must mention Lily Pons’s performance of an aria from Zémire 
et Azor; it is not otherwise obtainable, but the record is not one of her best. 

You will hardly believe it but the only recording of Ocean, thou mighty 
monster from Oberon is to be deleted—and it is by the great Kirsten Flagstad. 
The splendid aria is magnificently sung, in fact it is possibly the best record 
Flagstad ever made (DB3440). An aria from Mozart’s Finta Giardiniera was 
recorded by Isobel Baillie, but a complete recording has jusi been issued in 
this country which makes its loss less a matter for regret than it might have 
been. The pleasant overture from Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger (C3899) 
disappears and so do the brilliantly sung finales to Acts I and II of Der 
Zigeunerbaron (PXO1034 special); no one should miss Lehmann’s singing in 
these. Wagnerians will not want to miss the only extensive recording of the 
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Love duet from Lohengrin; Helen Traubel is most impressive, Baum not less 
than adequate, and the performance under Rodzinski is representative 
(LX991-2). At the same time the best performance by a notable singer and the 
only available recording of a Wagner excerpt is Berglund’s disc of Die Frist 
ist um from Der fliegende Hollander (DB6378 special). Arabella is not the 
best of Strauss’s operas, but there will be many who will not wish to miss 
Lehmann’s fine singing of the monologue at the end of Act I, an excerpt that 
has not otherwise been recorded (PO171 special). 

Kipnis’s records from Boris Godounov were made late in his career, but 
the duet with Shuisky has not been recorded by anyone else (Tamarin is his 
admirable partner) and is worth while buying, even though its two sides are 
on different discs (DB6482-3). Only one important Verdi recording vanishes, 
but it is a particularly beautiful one, and the aria is amongst his loveliest: 
Tu che la vanita from Don Carlos, sung by Margherita Grandi (DB6631). 
Sola, perduta, abbandonata is not in my vocal score of Manon Lescaut, but 
both recordings of it disappear this year. Hammond's (C3720) is one of her 
best and is to be preferred to the more emotional performance by Guerrini 
(DX1431); whether Puccini left more than one version I do not know, but 
these are not quite identical. The duet between Giorgetta and Michele and 
Michele’s monologue from Tabarro are admirably sung by Inghilleri and 
Tegani on C3772, and, as the music is some of the best in the opera, I can 
recommend the disc unhesitatingly. 

There are some other records which are worth securing on account of the 
superior singing. Several Lehmanns are to be removed from the special list: 
the best are from Lohengrin (PO152) and Fledermaus (PO163)—these are 
really thrilling—but PO157, POI58 and PXOI101I4 may also appeal to her 
admirers. Hammond’s singing of the two TJrovatore arias is impressive 
(C3419), and the only available records of Norman Allin (9802) and Victoria 
Sladen (B9755) should not be missed. 

Italian 

Don Giovanni: Non mi dir (Welitsch, Metropolitan Opera Orch.: Reiner 
LB121). Welitsch is always exciting and the recitative gives us straight away 
the extraordinary purity of sound, the unusual articulation that we have 
come to expect from her. But in the aria itself, she starts to anticipate the 
conductor's beat, this rushing produces a feeling of insensitivity, and by the 
end her pitch is not what it should be. This record was nearly so good, but 
the aria is fiendishly difficult, and to make matters worse the transfer from 
I/p to 78 seems to have been clumsily done so that the orchestra sounds like 
glue. Souez in the complete set, though by no means perfect, comes nearer to 
a successful performance. I Puritani: Son vergin vezzosa & Mignon: Je suis 
Titania (Pons & Columbia SO: Kostelanetz: LX1514). The Puritani Polonaise 
shows us better singing than we have had in any recent record from this 
soprano, and it is a pity that her pitch lets her down before the end. The 
same defect is noticeable in accentuated form in the Mignon aria. Ernani: 
Infelice & Infin, che un brando vindici (Christoff & Philharmonia: Fistoulari: 
DB21424). Leaving aside the versions of Siepi and Arié, which give this new 
recording little competition, I found a comparison of Christoff and Pinza 
most instructive. Pinza recorded Infelice some twenty-odd years ago, when 
he was at his prime; the singing is beautifully smooth, but there is a slight 
tendency to treat the music in detachment as it were from its dramatic 
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context, as a concert aria in fact. Christoff is not quite so smooth as Pinza, 
but there is more anger in his recitative (Don Silva is an old man who finds, 
as he tells us, due seduttori in his fiancée’s room), and the aria is sung with 
the situation very much in mind. In any case, Pinza’s recording has never 
been available in the English catalogues—it should be—and Christoff’s is 
planned to include the exhilarating cabaletta, which he sings with weight, 
intensity, and the agility of a baritone—a true a/legro marziale in fact. It isa 
splendid issue. How is it that so many of Christoff’s operatic records give one 
the impression of having been made with unusual! care and forethought on the 
part of all concerned—is it that the singer insists, and could the company 
achieve the same standard with all its singers? L’Arlesiana: Lamento di 
Federico & L’Africana: O Paradiso (Tagliavini & RCA Victor Orch.: 
Dorati: DB6869). The recording is edgy, and I personally cannot stand this 
aping of Gigli’s mannerisms which so quickly in the case of Tagliavini 
degenerate into crooning. His old Cetra recording of L’Arlesiana was more 
consistently sung. Tagliavini should not tackle something like O Paradiso, 
which is plainly beyond his range. If you want to hear it really sung, try 
Caruso (DB2991), a truly monumental performance; if you want moderner 
recording, either Gigli (DB1382) or Bjorling (DB3302) is good. H. 


Foreign Diary—(continued from page 268) 

and had obviously been studied with great care. It was a pity that the 
curtains for the second scenes of Acts II and III rose bars earlier than indi- 
cated, but the battle scene for example had enormous excitement (Billy's 
descent by rope from the foretop was a splendidly athletic moment). Karl 
Liebl sang Vere, at the same time the most difficult role and the one for which 
comparison was with a performance which came near to perfection. He was 
more a man of action than a thinker, and hindered by the tempi, failed in the 
prologue and Act II, scene 2; but the duet with Claggart was better and the 
monologue after the trial had considerable authority, although the rest of 
the characterisation had done little to prepare for this side of Vere. 
August Gschwend’s voice seems to lie rather low for Billy, and, though 
his personality and lyrical singing were well suited to the role, he lacked the 
top notes for Billy Budd, king of the birds. Georg Stern (Claggart) was far 
the best member of the cast, though his baritone voice sounded odd in this 
bass role, and his slight physique took one aback at first. He sang with real 
authority, so much so that the musical performance came to life for the first 
time at the beginning of his Act II monologue, from which point it never 
quite lost the impetus he had given it. There was disappointingly little 
characterisation in the rest of the cast: the Novice (Erwin Euller) realised 
some of the pathos of his role, particularly at the end of Act II, but the 
officers were three unindividualised toughs. Probably, the very fast tempi 
made characterisation a difficult matter, but something would have been 
achieved if everyone had concentrated on singing; too often we had neither 
accuracy nor line from Wiesbaden’s singers. 

What did the performance show? (1) How the composer is always at the 
mercy of the performer, and, conversely, (2) how much of a work of genius 
comes through to an audience in spite of performance; (3) how little transla- 
tion need affect the musical side of a work—Doch ich hatte ihn retten kénnen 
for But I could have saved him was the one seriously disturbing moment. H. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. The Marriage of Figaro (February 8). 

I left this performance of The Marriage of Figaro overwhelmed anew by 
the enchantment of Mozart’s score. What gaiety and brilliance, what passion 
and tension, what characterisation, what construction (I say this last deliber- 
ately because I for one can never understand comments on the inadequacy 
of the last act, even with the two clumsy cuts that are traditionally made— 
but more of that later). Now, I have attended many performances of this 
miracle in the last ten years or so, when I have been disappointed and 
irritated: Mozart is notoriously the easiest composer to spoil. My pleasure 
in this performance was caused principally by the extraordinary precision 
and beauty of the orchestral playing. The Covent Garden orchestra is now 
our finest orchestra (think of its playing in Wozzeck too), but obviously a 
conductor of genius and energy like Kleiber is essential for it to produce its 
best. I must confess that once or twice I felt Kleiber curbed his natural 
reactions to the music, probably through a mistaken desire to be ‘classical’; 
this deprived the overture of some of its delight and the last great aria of 
Figaro of much of its bitterness. Something also went wrong with the tempi 
relations of the last finale. But it is wrong to complain when so much of it 
was so right and so well studied. One quality which particularly delighted 
me was his treatment of the recitatives. I am so bored with the ‘gabble’ 
treatment they usually get (Glyndebourne, please note). These had real 
character and variety of tempo, and so one could hear the tunes which are 
embedded in them. It was a mistake, though, to put the accompanying piano 
away in a box, miles from the singers, so that occasionally the synchronisation 
was not as neat as it might have been. 

So far we have only talked about what went on in the orchestral pit, and 
truly much of Mozart’s genius lies there; but the stage is also important! 
Weil, it was visually pretty drab; Gerard’s sets had not been improved by 
having bits cut out of them, nor had Peter Brook’s production (which 
incidentally was not credited in the programme—no one had apparently 
produced). But all the same there was energy and warmth in the acting, 
principally from Geraint Evans, who was vocally and dramatically in every 
way a convincing Figaro: his voice and looks stole the show for me—one 
sympathised with Figaro throughout; and also from Sylvia Fisher, whose 
beautiful voice and touching personality suffused the part of the Countess 
with great warmth. She was not at all helped by an unfortunate dress (a 
producer should have avoided this) but in spite of this her appearance was 
moving and sincere. Susanna (Ruth Guldbaek) was, I suspect, having 
trouble in singing English, which may have accounted for her voice, especially 
on top, seeming not to be quite ‘well placed.’ Although her performance had 
charm and lacked most of the conventional Susanna whimsy, one would have 
thought an equally good performance might have been given by a regular 
member of the company. 

Max Worthley sang and acted brightly and neatly, but without a producer 
the part of Basilio cannot be expected to be convincing. Small parts like this 
must be worked out and dove-tailed with the bigger ones. The lack of a firm 
hand on the production side was clearly also the reason for the buffoonery 
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‘which Bruce Boyce indulged in as the Count. He had clearly misunderstood 
the part, and his buffoonery was not confined to his acting and make-up, 
because he so often distorted the musical line in an effort to be comic—a 
most dangerous practice in Mozart’s music, which, like all serious art, 
evaporates when the line is lost. I was disappointed in this since I know how 
fine an artist Boyce can be, an opinion borne out on one occasion in this 
performance, at the supremely moving moment of Contessa perdona in 
Act IV, when he sang simply and beautifully. Another weakness was the 
Cherubino. I have admired Monica Sinclair’s musicianship and style in the 
past, but I feel she was wrongly cast as the page. Why a mezzo-soprano for 
this? Surely what is needed is a soprano who has a darkish voice with an 
edge to it to suggest the boyishness, and who can manage the high fessitura 
of much of the part. On this night I really suffered for Miss Sinclair during 
Non so piu. 

Rhydderch Davies (Antonio) was firm vocally and did not overdo the 
obvious comic business, as alas, did Edith Coates as Marcellina, to the 
detriment of her often beautiful music. Howell Glynne (Bartolo) sang well, 
but, as many of the others did, suffered from the lack of an intelligent pro- 
ducer. David Tree (Don Curzio) produced miracles of stuttering, but I 
prefer (perhaps illogically) my stuttering confined to the recitatives. 

In spite of these qualifications, the performance allowed the music to speak 
in no uncertain manner. Because it was so well studied musically and so 
beautifully played, the work shone with an unusual radiance. This opera is 
exactly considered from every point of view, I therefore distrust the tradition 
of cutting Basilio’s and Marcellina’s arias in the last act; they are both of 
them admittedly very difficult to sing (it would take an exceptional mezzo- 
soprano to sing // capro e la capretta) and need tactful staging, but could we 
not once give Mozart the benefit of the doubt and include them? If not, I 
suggest we work out the cuts better. I found it embarrassing that both these 
characters came forward at the climactic points in the preceding recitatives 
and then .. . nothing... . a hole. It-felt like the old prep-school trick of 
having one’s chair removed as one was about to sit down. Benjamin Britten. 
Opera House, Manchester. The Covent Garden Company. 

It’s always refreshing to see the familiar in unfamiliar surroundings; and 
here was the Covent Garden Company transferred from the Royal Opera 
House, London, to the not at all royal (but regally uncomfortable) Opera House, 
Manchester. The last I had seen of Covent Garden on its home territory was 
the cycle of Wozzeck performances, whereas in Manchester Jess Walters was 
out of uniform and back in feathers as Papageno; Rothmiiller was moralizing 
(perhaps at last he caught Herr Hauptmann’s habit?) from the depths of 
Salome’s well; Dalberg, relieved of test-tubes and twelve-note theme, was 
busy with his rattan again, chastising beauty, handsomeness, goodness; and 
Edgar Evans, raised from the lowly station of wattle-cutter, was promoted to 
Puccinian Princedom. 

Of the four operas I saw, Turandot (March 11) was one of the two best 
performances. Evans, in spite of a tendency to sing flat at moments of 
tension, was a splendidly virile Calaf—a man neurotically, but lyrically, 
obsessed. It was a pity that the object of his adoring obsession, the frigid 
Turandot, wasn’t really of his vocal calibre. Maria Kinasiewicz had the 
range, but neither the tone nor the presence. She was anaemic where she 
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should have been full-bloodedly terrifying. The dramatic riddles were flops, 
all three of them. And Kinasiewicz’s English!—the worse because her diction 
is good on the whole and one actually Aears her incredible distortions, trans- 
formations and highly picturesque variations of the English text and tongue. 
Barbirolli conducted Puccini’s best constructed score with an enormous 
vitality that over-reached itself in the extended ritardandos in Act Ill, 
scene |. As a result, the death of Liu (Blanche Turner) was even more 
prolonged than usual. Barbirolli could have saved time here and spared 
us his (?) deplorable cuts in Act II, Scene | which contains the opera's 
finest music. 

The small pit at Manchester presumably meant a reduced orchestra. It is 
a tribute to Tausky’s performance of Salome (March 12) that the enforced 
reduction wasn’t obtrusive. The silky, shiny (sometimes slimy) texture of 
Strauss’s score was undamaged; indeed, this was the best performance of the 
opera I have yet heard from the Covent Garden company. The lesser roles 
were outstandingly well sung, particularly by Evans as Narraboth and Arthur 
Carron as a Herod whose corruption invaded and infected the very shape and 
content of his phrasing. Salome herself—another perverse Princess—was 
sung by Christel Goltz, and like her Marie in Wozzeck, her characterization, 
theatrically speaking, was all wrong. The savage submerged the Princess 
much too swiftly; there were no gradations to her depravity. But musically 
Goltz was often first-rate—she was sharpish at the right moments, her expansive 
phrasing accommodated shameful lust, and, as during her final orgiastic 
fantasy (a latter-day Liebestod?), she was not infrequently powerfully and 
physically possessed by the music. It’s a rare enough experience these days 
to see an artist excited by her role, and Goltz’s one lapse into German— 
significantly enough at her awe-ful entry (Give me) ‘The head of Jokanaan’ 
(she sang ‘Den Kopf des Jochanaan’)—was indicative of her wholly com- 
mendable absorption in the score; she forgot where she was and what language 
she was supposed to be singing in. Rothmiiller delivered John the Baptist’s 
orations quite impeccably, but the salvationist Bible thumping (C major and 
all) is never as convincing as Salome’s barbarism. One feels Strauss’s heart 
was always outside the cistern. In many respects and aspects the opera 
remains musically, and not just historically, remarkable—for example, the 
ascending fourths which prelude the Baptist’s first appearance (a passage 
astonishing enough for 1905). Morally I think the piece is pernicious; not 
because it shocks me, but because it never commits itself to its horrid subject. 
Strauss takes no responsibility for his heroine, and that, I suspect, is Salome’s 
essential aesthetic weakness; its ambivalent attitude to its revolting protago- 
nist reeks of opportunism. 

The Magic Flute (March 13) was a slovenly affair from most points of view, 
but especially the orchestral. Poor intonation from the strings, rough balance, 
and lifeless tempi which were none the livelier for often being too fast (as in 
the Overture’s a/legro). Gellhorn, who conducted, seems as yet to have 
acquired no very integrated idea of the work as a whole; there was a painful 
lack of purposeful direction which contributed to an impression of general 
listlessness and aimlessness. Nor does Gellhorn succeed in extracting variety 
from uniformity—as Rankl most certainly did in the Flute’s strophic songs. 
Things were altogether better on the stage: Adele Leigh’s Pamina steadily 
improves; the three attendants to the Queen of the Night (Rosina Raisbeck, 
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Olwen Davies, Jean Watson) sang with style and largely in tune; Inia Te 
Wiata made a noble Sarastro; and Ilse Hollweg was much more than compe- 
tent in Der Holle Rache kocht in meinem Herzen. John Lanigan (a new- 
comer as far as I’m concerned) sang Tamino. He seemed to be nervous at 
first—the dreadful costume he’s obliged to wear is enough to shake any 
occupant’s confidence—and altogether was less happy in the arias than in the 
ensembles; but in Act II’s Quintet, where his colleagues gave him a sense of 
security, he flowered out into some exceptional phrasing which held a 
promise for the future. 

March 14 brought Manchester’s first taste of Billy Budd. Gellhorn again 
conducted, and while the standard of orchestral playing wasn’t much better 
than in the Flute, his reading of the score was by no means as indifferent— 
though his seemingly odd insensitivity to the right musical tempo (a strange 
unawareness of context and structure) resulted in a hurried Novice’s flogging 
scene that made neither dramatic nor musical sense. Elsewhere, however, 
and particularly in Act II from the orchestral interlude onwards, Gellhorn 
rose to the occasion; only in the concluding chords to Act III, where undue 
haste was once more evident, did the tension sag. 

Captain Vere was sung by the versatile Evans, and I hope he will not 
think me needlessly rude if I say how surprised I was that I liked him so well 
in the part. After all, | comment more on my own prejudice than on his 
conspicuous musicianship. But experience of half a dozen performances of 
Pears in the role creates a certain resistance to a new interpretation which it is 
difficult to discard, however hard one tries to listen with an open mindand 
ear. Very sensibly, Evans makes no attempt to imitate Pears and gives us his 
own Vere, a bluffer, heartier, less cultivated Captain than we've been 
accustomed to; a man, one feels, who wouldn't be so conscious of his moral 
predicament as the music makes him. As it happens, it is in the Prologue 
and Epilogue, where that predicament is most subtly explicit, that Evans is 
at his weakest. But by and large, while recalling and missing such moments 
as Pears’s tender And I’m with you! (Act 1) and his consoling We must be 
patient (Act III), Evans’s Starry Vere is no mere second best. It is the con- 
sidered interpretation of a very talented artist. 

The remainder of the cast, and the production, were unchanged from the 
London performances, except that the gauze veil which represented the mist 
at Covent Garden was absent at Manchester. Perhaps it went astray between 
Euston and Crewe. British Railways’ fault? If so, may it rest at Crewe 
undisturbed; we can do without it in London, and it should make up into 
nice net curtains for the station Waiting Room. Donald Mitchell. 
B.B.C. Third Programme. (March 10). A Broadcast Scene from Schoen- 

berg’s Opera Moses and Aron (London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 

by Hermann Scherchen. Soloists: Elizabeth Cooper, Tatiana Magid, Joan 

Gray, Marjorie Thomas, Frank Sale, Lloyd Strauss-Smith, Dennis Noble; 

B.B.C. Chorus). 

At last Wagner’s ‘apotheosis of the dance’ has come true. We can detach 
the label from Beethoven’s Seventh (with an easy conscience, since it’s never 
been very applicable in spite of continuous application) and stick it instead 
on Schoenberg’s Der Tanz um das goldene Kalb (The Dance round the Golden 
Calf). This is a label-sticking age and we shouldn't miss an opportunity to 
affix a label when it really tells us something about the luggage. Schoenberg's 
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Tanz is the dance to end all dances; or perhaps more accurately, the end of all 
dances. All dances lead to Der Tanz, past, present, and future too. And 
rightly so. For Der Tanz not only reaches back to the unknown past but 
voyages far forward into the unforeseeable future. In short a work of supreme 
genius from a composer of supreme genius; and, let me hasten to add for 
OPERA’S sake, Der Tanz is opera (cum gigantic ballet) par excellence. 

A claim that Schoenberg is a ‘natural’ opera composer may surprise some 
readers; but then Der Tanz, even with Erwartung ringing fresh in my ears, 
wholly surprised me. I was quite unprepared for its drama (Exodus come to 
life); its essential theatricality (as a member of the orchestra remarked Der 
Tanz would be a roaring success on TV: I think he had the appearance of 
the ‘vier nackte Jungfrauen’ in mind); its powerful and highly melodic—yes, 
tuneful—choruses; its wonderful recitatives wherein soloist and orchestra 
work together in thematic partnership; and, of course, Der Tanz itself, 
the concluding riot of pagan worship around the idol, the like of which can 
never have been heard before. In its orchestral virtuosity and exploitation of 
every possible rhythmic pulse (ultra-civilized and well-nigh pre-primitive, of 
our time, beyond and before it), Der Tanz (as yet another musician com- 
mented) makes The Rite of Spring sound like the band at a Vicarage Garden 
Party. No disrespect to Strawinsky intended, but the exaggeration has a 
point to it. 

If the remainder of Moses and Aron is of the calibre of Der Tanz—and 
Schoenberg being Schoenberg there is every reason to suppose that it is—the 
performance of the opera scheduled for Florence’s 1953 Maggio Musicale 
can hardly avoid being the kind of operatic event that happens but once in a 
century. Der Tanz, alone, is that kind of masterpiece. Donald Mitchell. 
Leighton Park School. Midas (Donald Pitcher). (March 13). 

Schools often show great initiative in producing operas. Such a production 
involves a considerable amount of team-work between the musical director 
and producer, the soloists, chorus and band, stage management, electricians, 
front-of-house, scenic construction and painting, costume department, and 
the general organisation that fits all this into the school curriculum without 
too much dislocation. 

Two years ago Leighton Park School, Reading, earned the gratitude of 
those who are interested in English opera by reviving one of the early 18th 
century ballad operas, The Quaker’s Opera. This year they have gone one 
better. Their music master, Donald Pitcher, has specially composed for them 
Midas, an ‘opera concertante’ in three acts; and three performances of it 
were given by the Leighton Park Musical Society on March 13, 14 and 15. 

Why an ‘opera concertante’ it may be asked? The composer explains in a 
foreword to the programme: ‘Operatic convention gives to singers an unfair 
advantage over instrumentalists, in that the latter have no opportunity to 
display their dramatic talents but are limited to the sedentary, if essential 
task of accompanying the voice. The present experiment is a direct attempt 
to redress the balance by allowing some of our instrumentalists to appear on 
the stage. Hence the term ‘Opera Concertante.’ From this it is clear that 
Midas is an opera made to measure. The (sedentary) orchestra consists of 
strings, piano and percussion, while the concertante instruments on the stage 
include violins, viola, flutes, clarinets, trumpet, piano, recorders and guitars. 

The composer/author did the boys of Leighton Park School the compliment 
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‘1 due timidi’ ; The shy lover arrives. (Lloyd Strauss-Smith and Laelia Sinneberg). 
Photo J. W. Debenham 


of not writing down to them; and in return they threw themselves into the 
task of interpreting this high-spirited burlesque with considerable zest. The 
eclectic style of the music owed something to contemporary revue as well as 
to 18th century ballad opera and Gilbert and Sullivan operetta; and the final 
musical contest between Apollo aided by the Muses and Orpheus with his 
Phrygian devotees showed much ingenuity, for when the result was declared 
a draw, the two rival programmes were combined and repeated together 
simultaneously with fine contrapuntal effect. Eric Walter White. 

Scala Theatre. London Opera Club. La serva padrona, I due timidi (March 17). 

A world stage premiére of an opera with considerable réclame behind it 
already must surely add a gaudy feather to the London Opera Club’s hat. 
Indeed Nino Rota’s opera radiofonica, I due timidi, which failed to win the 
Italia Prize last year, has enjoyed almost more publicity than the works so 
far successful in that competition. At the Club’s suggestion Signor Rota 
adapted the piece for stage presentation, David Harris translated Suso Cecchi 
D’Amica’s libretto into racy Menottine English, and Stanley Moore designed 
an attractive set whose several levels and use of screens allow changes of 
scene without changes of decor. C. Denis Freeman produced the opera 
modestly and effectively. 

I due timidi is about a pretty pianiste and a handsome young man who 
cannot pluck up courage to become acquainted, even when he comes to live 
in the same block of flats. A window frame falls on him while he is singing 
out of it, and in his subsequent delirium he mistakes the blowsy landlady 
for his beloved. Meanwhile the pianiste falls ill, and is an easy prey for the 
local doctor. Although both the timidi are horrified when they come to their 
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‘i due timidi’; Dr. Sinisgalli on his way. Photo J. W. Debenham 


senses, shyness and the determination of their captors prevent them from 
ordering the tangle. In an epilogue we see them more than resigned to their 
unromantic destinies. 

Nino Rota has achieved celebrity through his film-music and, though that 
should be held against no one, the score of J due timidi bears the same 
relation to opera as Warsaw Concerto et hoc genus omne do to proper 
concertos; it is a cinematic equivalent, a sort of vulgarization. There is no 
attempt at musical originality, though there are a number of novel touches, 
for example the piano playing, and an offstage radio blaring Gershwin, which 
do their best to pass for originality. The basic idiom is Puccini, a good one if 
the composer progresses from Puccini to himself (as you must admit Menotti 
does); but with Rota there is no progress. His music is breezy, efficient, 
sometimes comic, pastiche which faintly clothes, gently heightens the drama, 
but contributes nothing more positive to it. There is one well-contrived 
musical leg-pull, when the landlady delivers herself of a highly emotional 
aria, a la Butterfly, standing at the shutters of her parlour, to which Laelia 
Finneberg rose splendidly. More in the opera’s favour I cannot say. In the 
transfer from radio to stage one problem, that of the narrator, has been rather 
clumsily treated. The tailor, who explained to radio listeners what was going 
on, is still required to clarify one or two points, but what was there a legitimate 
device becomes in the theatre a dramatic excrescence, a sign of hasty plan- 
ning; the part was nicely taken by Edmund Donlevy though. Joyce Gartside 
and Lloyd Strauss-Smith sang pleasantly, and John Pritchard gave the score 
every chance in the pit. 

If I suggest that / due timidi was artistically a waste of the London Opera 
Club’s time, it will probably be countered that (a) the Club can chalk up a 
first performance to its credit and (6) that the performers enjoyed preparing 
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it enormously, for it is good, fairly robust, fun and can require little concentra- 
tion. But second performances, though they may not earn a place in the next 
edition of Loewenberg, are just as creditable in the eyes of the Recording 
Angel, while the performers would have derived enormous pleasure from 
preparing The Barber of Bagdad or Puccini’s La Rondine or L’heure espagnole, 
or—well there are plenty of good lightish operas worth doing, and not done 
because they are neither hallmarked masterworks nor hallmarked box- 
office successes. 

La serva padrona was given as a curtain-raiser; it was treated lightly, with 
every emphasis on the artificialities of play-acting. Owen Brannigan and 
Marion Studholme capered amiably through it, but could have brought more 
bite and brio to their singing and acting alike. It was an anonymous lady 
playing cembalo continuo who stole the honours of this performance. 

William Mann. 
Sadler’s Wells. // Tabarro & Gianni Schicchi (March 29). 

In these two operas from his Trittico, Puccini achieves the ideal match 
between his subject matter in all its implications and his musical talent. 
Manon Lescaut, otherwise a charming work, goes to pieces badly in the last 
act; Butterfly has an endless middle act; in Tosca, issues like Napoleon, the 
police state, and liberty (particularly the last-named) are used as stage props; 
Turandot, unfinished it is true, puts forward a thesis on the subject of cruelty 
and then makes no attempt at an artistic reconciliation. Perhaps only 
Bohéme can compare with Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi as far as the elusive 
matching of means to ends is concerned—but even in Bohéme, Rodolfo’s 
heartless abandoning of Mimi in Act III is blandly passed over as if it was 
yet another romantic incident. Though full of exciting music, though 
theatrically effective, these works seem to me to contain flaws of conception 
which cannot fail to influence one’s view of them in the long run. Tabarro 
on the other hand remains strictly within the conventions of verismo, and on 
that level Puccini sets it to music; it is stylistically as consistent as Schicchi, a 
little masterpiece of irony, in which every issue raised is dealt with faithfully. 

For several seasons the two works have made a capital evening at Sadler’s 
Wells. On this occasion, both the principal sopranos were new in their roles. 
Although Shuard cannot yet match Sladen’s achievement in the role of 
Giorgetta-there is a mild, almost reasonable quality about Shuard’s per- 
formance which does not strictly belong to the part—she already sings it 
admirably; the climactic phrase to the C natural in the duet with Michele was 
an exciting affair. Sale brought his usual vocal punch to Luigi—one wishes 
Roderick Jones could find a little more of the same quality for Michele, a 
role he acts well. Patricia Howard (Lauretta) sang fluently, and the voice 
has a welcomely incisive quality to go with its natural lyricism. Rowland 
Jones sang with fervour as Rinuccio, but the omission of his aria suggests he 
may not have been at his best. Donlevy was again the excellent Schicchi. 
Michael Mudie conducted Tabarro with some occasionally sluggish tempi, 
but James Robertson maintained the previous standard in Schicchi. H. 


The June Number of opera will include articles on Rossini’s Cenerentola 
by Spike Hughes : Ebe Stignani by Harold Rosenthal ; the H.M.V Archive 
Series of Records by the Editor: as well as the usual News and Reviews, 
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Eugen Onegin—(continued from page 272) 

The hero, who gives his name to the work, has no song or scene of equal 
musical significance. His sermon to Tatiana, after receiving her letter, is a 
polished expression of detached sophistication; apart from this he has only 
the passionate outburst in the last scene, where Tchaikowsky unseals the lips 
of Pushkin’s ‘dumbly remorseful’ hero, and this leads to a duet, in which 
Tatiana almost yields to Onegin’s entreaties to her to throw in her lot with 
him instead of spending the rest of her life as the wife of an unloved husband. 
(Tchaikowsky ignores Tatiana’s first contemptuous reaction to Gremin as a 
fat general and presents him as a noble, courageous and distinguished 
personality; who could well command Tatiana’s respect and even bring her 
out of her rather callow provincialism). In the opera Tchaikowsky yielded 
to the temptation of a passionate love scene, despite the unconvincing and 
even conventional reason with which he is forced to provide Tatiana for 
refusing to leave her husband. Pushkin’s original, given above, is here more 
realistic and therefore more convincing pyschologically. But it would have 
prevented any musical expression of Onegin’s feelings, and the possibility 
of an effective musical finish would have been even more difficult than it 
was. This final scene gave Tchaikowsky much trouble; he altered it between 
the first two productions. Even as it is, with the prolonged duet, the actual 
end of the opera comes rather abruptly; a great responsibility devolves upon 
both singers and producer to give inevitability to this entirely probable but 
somewhat prosaic conclusion, which even Tchaikowsky’s musical genius and 
love for his heroine has failed to render tragic, though tragedy was his aim. 

Still this one defect in the opera, the absence of the heroic and the tragic, 
does not explain or excuse the comparative lack of appreciation it has 
enjoyed in Britain so far. There is neither tragedy nor heroism in an opera 
which eclipses it by far in popularity over here, namely La Bohéme, whose 
phony atmosphere of the garret and the expensive brothel, both seen through 
Hollywood-tinted spectacles, compares most unfavourably with the truthful 
expression of ‘simple, every-day feelings’ which Tchaikowsky conveys. 
Perhaps some cause for this comparative lack of popularity may lie with 
past English translations, upon which the fatuous atrocities perpetrated in the 
new American translation published by Schirmer show no improvement. In 
the forthcoming production at Sadler’s Wells, however, the excellent version 
by Professor Dent will be used; this will ensure that there will be no barrier 
from this angle to the appreciation of the work. 








OPERA is published monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly 
subscription, including the annual index, 32s. Back numbers, Vol. 1, Nos. |, 
2, 4, 5, 6, Vol. 2, Nos. 1 to 11, are available, price 2s., Nos. 12 and 13, price 
2s. 6d. All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—The latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a 
bound volume) are now in stock, price 7s. 6d. plus Is. postage and packing. 
The copies are very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and 
the assembled volume lies flat at any opening. This latest design accommodates 
thirteen issues plus a separate Index. 
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De Los Angeles. HMV. 
DB6938 Faust: Roi de Thule 
9/84 Jewel Song 


DB6994 
9/84 


DB21095 
9/83 


Maria Callas. Cetra. 
30041 Norma: Casta Diva 
9/83 


R30043 
9/84 


Christoff. HMV. 
DB21007 Don Carlo: Ella giammai.. . 
9/84 Dormiro sol nel manto 


DB21047 
9/84 


DB21424 Ernani: Infelice & Infin che 
9/83 un brando 


Gigli. HMV. 
DAS5411 Manon Lescaut: Manon mi 
6/54 tradisce & Guardate! 


Manon: Adieu petite table 
N. di Figaro: Porgi amor 


Lohegrin: Elsas Traum 
Tannhauser: Teure Halle 


Puritani: Mad scene 


Mefistofele: Ave Signor & 
Son lo spirito 


DB21138 E. d'amore: Quan’ e bella 
9/84 Turandot: Nessun dorma 


Joan Hammond. HMV. 
DB21451 Rusalka: O silver moon 
9/84 Pique Dame: Midnight 


DA1988 
6/54 


Turandot: Questa reggia 
(2 sides) 


Hotter. (Baritone). Columbia 
LX1538 Giulio Cesare (Handel) Aure, 
9/84 deh per pieta 


HMV. 
Arlesiana: Lamento 
Africana: Paradiso 


Tagliavini. 
DB6869 
9/83 


Valetti. Cetra. 
30045 E. d'amore: Lagrima 
9/84 Werther: Non ridestar 


Columbia. 
Don Giovanni: recit & Non 
mi dir. 


Welitsch. 
LBI21 
6/54 


THE HMV ARCHIVES SE 
(we stock the complete series) 
Battistini 
VB23 
22/114 
Bellincioni 
VBiI 
22/114 
Boninsegna 
Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi 


Ernani: Vieni meco 
Lo vedremo 


Traviata: Ah fors’ e lui 
an? 


Boronat 
VAII 
15/1 


Caruso | 
Elisir d'amore: Un istante | 
Pearl Fishers: Mi par d’udif 


Puritani: Qui la voce 
Pearl Fishers: Cavatina 


Vv 
22/114 

Cortis 
VAI 
15/1 


Cena delle Beffe (Giordand) 
(2 arias) 


' De Luca 


Dinorah: Sei vendicata 
Benvenuto Cellini: Arioso 


VB6 
22/114 
De Lucia & Huguet 


VB34 Pearl Fishers: Love duet 
22/11 Carmen: Act 1: Jose-Micalt 


Destinn 
VB24 
22/114 


Galli Curci 
VBS Semiramide: Bel raggio. 
22/114 Sonnambula: Ah non gig 
Mary Garden 


VAI8 Carmen: Air des cartes 
15/1 ‘Across the Steppe’ 


Gay & Zenatello 
'B4 Carmen: Final scene 


Rusalka: O tender Moon 
Lohengrin: Elsa’s dream 


Magic Flute: Queen of ® 
Night (2 arias) 


Ariadne auf Naxos (R. Stra® 

22/114 Zerbinetta’s aria 

Jadlowker 
VBS54 
22/114 


Barber of Seville: Ecco ride 
Fra Diavolo: Meine F 
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